+ Space Problems of Large Res 
ERE AND RESEARCH CISRARLES 


“SOURCE MATERIALS 
IN THE FIELD 


NOW AVAILABLE ON 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


A distinguished Committee of the Speech 
Association of America compiled this list 
of important rare documents and books on 
drama and the theatre. Then it was further 
screened, or enlarged, by thirty colleagues 
and librarians. The result is a compilation 
of some 48,000 pages—in French, German, 


Italian, with about one-quarter in English, 


including translated portions of books to be 


found in American theses and dissertations. 


These complete source materials, $240.00. 


For Advanced Speech Courses 

Suitable library resources for concentrated graduated study in 
speech are provided in this project on British and Continental 
Rhetoric and Elocution, sponsored by the Speech Association of 
America. The complete titles total 40,000 pages, price $200.00. 
Write for the “guide” to this collection of rare rhetorical materials. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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versatile 
GLOBE-WERNICKE 
Study carrels 
put all your 
“space to work 


More students can work better in a smaller area with 
Globe-Wernicke free-standing study carrels. Providing ample 
privacy for distraction-free study, carrels are easily assem- 
bled with standard components into various arrangements, 
to fit any space. They offer the most favorable working 
conditions in a minimum of floor area. Designed for smart 
appearance and efficiency, Globe-Wernicke study carrels may 
be wired to provide electrical outlets for fluorescent lighting. 

You'll find G/W study carrels easy to disassemble and re- 
arrange to meet expansion or reorganization ‘ —, 
demands. Modular equipment gives unlimited ‘5 ~ 1 
flexibility to suit your personal requirements. j ; 

For information, write for Catalog No. 1357-s. Sa 
Globe-Wernicke 


makes 
business a pleasure 


Gioese 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. @ Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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by Dr. John Knox 


PHILEMON AMONG THE LETTERS 


OF PAUL 


A new view of its place 
and importance 


\ revised edition of a work that has become a classic of bib- 
lical scholarship, showing that the brief letter of Philemon sup- 
plies the key to understanding the collection of Paul's letters and 
the subsequent development of the New Testament. This is a 
good reference book for a more complete study of the New 
Testament. June S. $2 


Theological Seminary, 


Dr. Knox is Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature at Union 
New York. A recognized scholar, he is 
widely known in the religious publications field. 


ABINGDON PRESS Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Toronto 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 


ALL LIBRARIES 
* 


Faxon'’s Librarians Guide 


free on request 
For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


Boston 15, Mass. 


83-91 Francis Street 


Continuous Library Service 
Since 1886 


Your Card Catalogue Should Contain: 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOGUE 
NUMBERS: 


58-12283 


A. THE W F AN A PEOPLE 
$6.75 
59-6007 
NOGRA RE AMAICM 
4 Req A $12.50 
59-9397 
M PLETE RNA TOWNSEND HARR 
First A $7.50 
58.5088 
APANESE POPULAR ULTURE 
New Liaht or spa $4.75 
FOR JUNE INSERTION 
59-8180 
APANESE F 


“BOOKS TO SPAN THE EAST AND WEST’ 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE CO. 


RUTLAND, VT. TOKYO, JAPAN 
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How to keep 


a vast reference 


library in a small card file 


Fach vear, more and more technical 
literature in such fields as science, hu- 


manities, law, finance is being published 
on microprint cards. These cards allow 
even the smallest organization to keep 
full reference files in very little space 
and at verv low cost! 

For example, you can keep up to 60 
pages of data ona single 3x Scard...you 
actually have your library on the back 
of the index cards! 


A free booklet “What's Available on 


SRECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 


Microprint Cards” lists titles available 
from leading publishers. You can get a 
copy from any Recordak office, or from 
your local Recordak Microfilming 
Dealer. And while you're at it, ask to 
have the Recordak Microprint Reader 
demonstrated in your own oflice—or 
mail coupon for descriptive folder. 


“ Recordak”’ is a trademark 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Recordak Microprint Reader. JJ-5 


Name 


MAIL COUPON 


Please send me ““What’s Available on Micro- 
print Cards’? booklet, and folder on the 


Organization 


Street 


City— 
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MORE-BOOKS 
-THAN-SPACE 
PROBLEM? 


Hamilton COMPO stacks 
double book capacity 
in present space 


f 
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COMPO stack’s exclusive drawer-type 


Hamilton . . . single source 


sliding shelves hold twice as many books : 

for complete library stacks 
— yet every book is in easy reach. Hamilton offers a complete line of li- 
brory stocks, study carrells, newspaper 
tom built units. Write today for free 


out for instant accessibility from front, Se 
i brary storage problem 


sides or open range ends. 
COMPO stack’s vertical shelf adjustments 


accommodate many different book sizes. 


WORLD LEADER IN PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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College and Research Libraries 


Maurice F. Tauber, Editor 
Peter Demery, ACRL Contents 


Publications Officer 


Ture UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY oF 


Editorial Staff: Cartyie J Micnican, by Frederick H. Wagman . 
Frakty, book notes; Ratru F Morr Lisrary For Your Dowtar: Tur Unt 
Fitswortn, buildings; Jens Ny VERSITY OF MARYLAND Exprripnce, by Howard 
HOLM, methods; Joun C. Ratner Rovelstad 189 


news; Lawrence S. THowpson 


New L.S.U. Liprary Action, by Sidney Butler 


personne Rosrrt B. Downs 


; 
resources; Donato Coon and Smith. 194 
JAMES VAN assistants to Unpek One Roor: Tre Universtry or New Hane 
the editor sHIRE’S New Liprary, by Thelma Brackett 197 


CARPENTER New La 
BRARY, by Jeannette Poor 202 


eve nd Research Labraries 


is the othcial journal of the 
Association of College and Re 


Dur Mepicat Liprary or tie UNiverstry oF Missouri 


search Libraries, a division of by William K. Beatty 205 
the American Library Associa Dur ReMopetep Liprary at NORTHWESTERN 
tion. Inclusion of an article STATE oF Loutstana, by Eugene P. Wat 
advertisement does not consti von 210 


tute othcaial endorsement by 


ACRE. or ALA 


Corcate Universtry’s New Lisrary: A Pro 


GRAM, by Thomas M. liams 212 
KeNT STATE UNiverstry FXPANDED By AppiTion, by 
Subscription to CRI is included or" 
in membership dues to ACRI Robert J. Det 215 
of $6 or more. Other subscrip Space oF Larce (Generar) Researcon La 
tions are a vear; single cop BRARIFS: Report oF A TING 217 
ies, S125 or $I for five or more News FROM THE Firip 228 
copies PERSONNE! 229 
\ppointments 230 
ripts of articles and cop PI 
ies of books submitted for re Retirements oO] 
view should be addressed to the Necrology 232 
Othee of the Editor, School of Foreign Libraries 239 


Library Service, Columbia Uni 


SprciaL, Women’s is Unttep Strares La 
versity, New York City 27 BRARIES hy Martha Be 985 


ACADEMIC AND Liprarties iN INDIA, by Archie 


Production and Advertising and 


Circulation offee: East Hur L. McNeal 243 
on Street, Chicago 11, Mlinois Recent Foreign Books on tue Grarnic Arts, Bre 
LIOGRAPHY, AND Liprary Science, by Lawrence 
Indexed in Library Literature Thompson cede 247 
Review ARTICLES . 252 
Paperbacks, Howard A. Sullivan 252 
Information Storage and Retrieval, Henry Du 
\ Sheep in Wolf's Clothing, Ralph E. Ellsworth 255 
Fulton, ¥ The Glazier Collection, Joan H. Baum 257 
t rat f Library Resources, Hlarry W. Hart 
International Law Classification, Vaclav Mostecky 259 
ACRL, Microcarp or Tries 
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If you are planning a new library building 


Library Building Consultants, Inc. 
offers you 


. . « eleven years of corporate experience 
. . « the longer individual experience of expert consultants 
. «+ the “multiple approach” to library building planning 


« aunique pattern of procedure 


all contributing to the successful planning of library buildings . . . 


Some of our clients say: 


The preliminary Statement of Program . has stated the issues clearly it has 


given an objective analysis of the library needs of a complex educational institution. We 


anticipate that it will prove increasingly useful as our plans progress 


Robert EF. Moody, Director of Libraries. Boston University 


(vou) demonstrated a remarkable ability to survey and appraise the library situation 


in a relatively short period and presented a report and recomme ndations that were 


invaluable to the University’s planning committee and architects We were fully 


satished with the services and are glad to recommend the organization most heartily 


GM. Modlin. Prestdent., The University of Richmond 


the Statement of Program prepared by Library Build 


We have had occasion to use 
designed We have found 


ing Consultants on two library buildings that we have 


these reports to be extremely usetul the consultants have made, in each in 


stance, a most thoroughly exhaustive analysis of the requirements We would recom 


mend them most highly 
Maher and MeGreu frohitects. Illinors 


Send for your free copy of our newly revised brochure, 


“For Skillful Planning of Library Buildings” 


LIBRARY BUILDING CONSULTANTS, INC. 


Box 58 Evanston, Illinois 
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CONFERENCE ON “The Place of the 
Library in a Universitv” held at 
Harvard in 1949 honored more than 
the completion of a unique library build- 
ing. The participants were celebrating a 
break with an outworn tradition which 
assigned a relatively low priority to un 
dergraduate library service and relegated 
the vounger student to second-class status 
in the librarv. 

Throughout the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the great 
American universities were developing 
their graduate schools and striving fon 
distinction as centers of advanced study, 
the highest priorities in their library pro 
grams had to be assigned quite naturally 
to the acquisition and organization of 
research collections and the service of 
recondit scholarship Since the universi 
tv isa community of scholars, the univer 
sitv library building itself had been con 
ceived in terms of service to the higher 
order of scholarship and a reflection of 
the scholarly aspiration of the institu- 
tion. Alumni interest mav center more in 


the stadium and field house but the svnir- 


bol of the universitv and a gauge of its 
distinction for the scholarly world alwavs 
has been its research library, the “heart” 
of the institution as the wistful metaphor 
has it. The research library building, 
consequently, was designed well into the 
1930's (and in some instances into the 
40's) as both inspiring svmbol and cen 
ter of bibliographical research activity. It 
offered storage for great numbers of 


Dr. Wagman ts Director, University of 
Michigan Library. 


The Undergraduate Library of the 


University of Michigan 


By FREDERICK H. WAGMAN 


books, study cubicles for the faculty, and 


carrells and seminar rooms for the gradu 
ate students. It impressed visitors with 
an imposing lobby and appropriately 
sententious Latin inscriptions on the 
walls. Invariably it also contained a ca 
thedral-like, dimly lit main reading room 
which housed a collection of reference 
works and was furnished with long ta 
bles and chairs in an arrangement fa- 
vored by dormitory dining halls to 
achieve maximum utilization of seating 
space for brief periods of time. The use 
of the reference collection bore no rela 
tionship to the abundant space in which 
it was housed, consequently this room 
usually served as the main “study hall” 
of the librarv where the undergraduates 
might read books brought to them from 
the stacks, or more often, study their own 
textbooks and lecture notes The refer 
ence department was often housed in 
this room and it was mistakenly assumed 
that the reference staff would be able, 
because of proximity, to steal enough 
time from the work of clipping newspa- 
pers, organizing vertical files, handling 
interlibrary loans, and performing dith 
cult bibliographical chores for the facul 
ty and graduate students, to assist the un 
dergraduates adequately with their mi- 
nor bibliographical problems. The stacks 
were closed to undergraduates because 
the scholarly volumes had to be protect 
ed and also because no library could af 
ford the shelf-reading entailed in grant- 
ing thousands of inc xperienced students 
free access to all the books Special rooms 
were often provided also for rare books 
or special collections, and for periodicals. 
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Chis basic pattern was modified by the 
addition of reserve-book re ading rooms 
or service points and by additional study 
halls, frequently in other buildings and 
student assistants 


usually staffed by 


clerical employees. As the universities 
grew and branch libraries were spawned, 
the gross addition of seating space avail 
able for study or reading seemed to solve 
the problem of undergraduate library 
needs, but only because on one hand the 
students’ ine xperience prevented them 
from perceiving and articulating their 
needs, and on the other because the tacit 
ly accepted philosophy of undergraduate 
education did not illuminate them. Fre 
quently librarians with strong humanis 
tic leanings established browsing collec 
tions or poetry rooms. Occasionally, also, 
an effort was made to establish an under 


graduate library within a room of the 
main library building with a collection 
ol good books and periodicals, and with 
or readers’ advisory serv 


some relerence 


ice. Some of these innovations were note 
worthy but not all succeeded 

This picture is over simplified and ex 
aggerated, of course. The introduction of 
the modular building, the divisional ar 
rangement of collections, and acceptance 
of the principle of easy accessibility of 
the collections have effected great changes 
in library planning and architecture in 
the past two decades, especially in’ the 
case of smaller university library and 
college library buildings. But the largest 
university libraries are fixed architectural- 
lv in the old pattern and can overcome 
the limitations of their de sign only in 
Despite their huge un- 


dergraduate enrollments the libraries of 


scattered cases 


many of these very large universities 
could not have been better conceived or 
designed to discourage use by young stu 
Their book collections are rela 


tively inaccessible. Too few copies of the 


dents 
best and most needed books can be made 


available. The statl of reference librari 
ans ts too limited and harassed to be vers 
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helpful. The rooms assigned to under 
graduate students are frequently depress 
ing. The catalog is too large and compli 
cated. In few of these institutions is there 
a carefully planned program in force 
that will help the student acquire facility 
in working with the bibliographical tools 
essential for the intelligent use of the hu 
man record 
Ihe peculiar inadequacy of library 
further 
nature 


facilities for undergraduate use, 
affected 
of undergraduate teaching at such insti 
Ihe faculty has had to rely on 
and textbook method in too 


more, has seriously the 
tutions 
the lecture 
many instances because the use of source 
and secondary materials in the library is 
so difhcult. It has become fashionable to 


decry the lecture course and the use of 
textbooks in other than basic sci nce and 
language study and this too is an error 
which overlooks the inspiration that the 
good teacher can offer in his lectures and 
the economy of importing factual infor 
mation quickly in condensed and organ 
ized form through the textbook. There 
is no question, however, that in far too 
many cases, the use of textbooks and for 
mal lectures to large non-participating 
student audiences has failed to further 
the educational aim of ce veloping in the 
students a zeal for intellectual inquiry 
and a lifetime interest in reading the best 
thought and creative product of both the 
past and the current period. Unfortu 
nately, facults 


members mistake painful necessity for 


moreover, some ot our 
virtue and tend to suspect any serious 
effort to break with the lecture-and-text 
book tradition as boondoggling based on 
a romantic misconception of the nature 
and interests of the undergraduate stu 
dent. 

It is probably a moot point whether 
instructional practice governed the pat 
tern of library service, or vice versa, and 
it mav well be argued that both were 
cause and both were effect. At any rate, 
the librarians are not to be blamed for 
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the rather sad state of library service to 
undergraduates at some of these larger 
universities. They are the product of 
their institutions, or of similar universi- 
ties. They work in organizations which 
hierarchical and aristocratic in na 

where emphasis has always been 


are 

ture, 
placed on service to the privileged group, 
the facultv and graduate students. Al- 
most never are they given budgets which 
would permit them to carry out a pro- 
gram broad view of the li 
brary potential for service. Finally, al 
though Harvard's pioneering in this field 
offers startling exception to John k. Gal 
braith’s thesis, commonly accepted ideas 


based on a 


are usually altered by circumstances rath- 
er than by other ideas, and it is difficult 
to persuade some teachers who wrot¢ 
their lecture 
re-edited their anthologies or textbooks 
recently, that it would be beneficial if thes 


took the time necessary to revamp their 


notes many vears ago and 


courses completely and expose their stu- 
dents to a great many published sources. 
It is difficult furthermore to persuade 
some faculty that the librars 
education better if it provid 
ed a few more copies of a book useful to 


members 
might serve 
undereraduates at the sacrifice of recon 
dite items relating to their research. The 
latter choice should not be necessary, of 
course, and ideally neither librarian nor 
professor should be compelled to make 
if To avoid this necessitv, however, the 
library budget would have to be shaped 
by a different attitude toward the library's 
in undergraduate education on the 
administrators and 
would — be 


role 
part of university 
sympathetic understanding 
needed in the state legislatures. 

It is a tribute to Harvard that it was 
the first among the great universities to 
attack this situation and that it did so, 
not under the pressure of increased en- 
because circumstances 


because it wished to im- 


not 
but 


rollment, 
forced it, 


prove library service to undergraduates 
despite the increasing demands of schol 
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arship. It should be remembered that at 
Harvard the graduate students out- 
number the undergraduates and that the 
Widener Library and the many branch 
libraries offer far more by way of library 
facilities than uni- 
versities to serve much larger student 
bodies. Additionally, Harvard had al- 
ready developed a system of house li- 
braries for the benefit of its undergradu- 
ates. Nevertheless, in his address at the 
conference referred to above, Keves Met- 
calf stated as the first premise on which 
the Lamont Library was planned: “The 
undergraduates will make more and bet- 


is available at most 


ter use of a library designed expressly 
for them.” Mr. Metcalf did not leave this 
statement exposed and unsupported by 
practical considerations. He went on to 
list as additional premises: “That this 
was the best way to relieve the pressure 
in the Widener building and make un- 
necessary a central building; and 
that if the relieved, the 
Widener Library building would become 
a more satisfactory rescarch center than 
it has been in the past.”' All three of his 
premises were correct. It is to his credit 
that he listed them in their proper order 
of importance 

Donald Coney, speaking after Mr. 
Metcalf, expressed a view that very prob- 
the other librarians 
of state the conference. 
He estimated that the cost of a Lamont 
Library for the Berkeley campus would 
be at least $4,250,000. “A Lamont Li- 
brarv,”” he went on, “can be realized on 
state university campuses only if admin- 
librarians skillful in 
presenting the library needs of the state's 
vouth so persuasively that legislatures 
will see the light. More important 
than this act of persuasion, however, is 
a decision which must be taken earlier, 
and by librarians and university admin- 
istrators. I mean the decision that, im- 


new 
pre ssure were 


ablv was shared by 


universities at 


istrators are 


1 The Place of the Library in a University, A Con 
ference Held at Harvard Umiwersity 30-31 March, 1949 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Library, 1950), p. 42 
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portant as it is to have libraries for 
books, it is also important to have li- 
braries for 

Mr. Coney’s statement of requirements 
was also qpuil correct and it seemed, at 
the time, that he was posing insuperable 
It was all verv well for Har 
Lamont Library. Hai 
‘vard already possessed the vast collec 
tions of Widener. It had built its Hough- 
ton Library. It had only about forty-four 
hundred undergraduates. But how could 
the state 
quate book budgets, with library build 
ings inferior to Widener, and with several 


conditions 
vard to build the 


university libraries with inack 


times as many undergraduates as Har 
vard hope to follow this example? Would 
loday, 


to the 


it be wise for them even to trv? 


an undergraduate library similar 


Lamont in conception has been in us 
for a vear at the University of Michigan 


and at least six other large universities 


are busily planning or are seriously con 


sidering construction of such libraries 


designed for undergraduate “peopl 
Much has happened in the 


past ten 


vears to weaken the influence of the 


traditional view. The 


Lamont Library has had a ereat effect on 


example of the 


librarians and on numerous unpversits 


administrators, but even more important 
has been the pressure of constantly and 
rapidly increasing enrollments and the 
further tremen 


1963 


promise (on threat) of 


dous increases enrollment. by 


tention to the development of research 


is no less need for continuing at 
collections today. Indeed, the increase in 
graduate enrollments is dramatic and the 
emergence of new disciplines, the in 
crease in research publication in relative 
ly new fields of knowledge has compli- 
cated the 
enormously. At the 


lives of research librarians 


same time it has be 
come apparent to all who are not com- 
pletely in thrall to traditional concepts 
that the old library expedients simply 
will not sufhce to accommodate the grow 


ing 


influx of undergraduate students 
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Several decades the university li 


brarian might have solved his problem 


ago 


olf overcrowding by opening two or three 
convenient study halls in strategically lo 
cated buildings or in his main library 
building. The prospect of providing such 
fifteen to twenty 


thousand undergraduate students and of 


scattered rooms for 
duplicating even minimal reserve read 
ing and reference collections in the num 
ber of study halls that would be required 
Our predecessors might 
have cherished the hope that increasing 
undergraduate need for library 
might be solved by a system of “house 
libraries” The Har 
libraries” 
alone were not adequate for four to five 


seems absurd. 


SCTV ICE 


similar to Harvard's. 
vard decision that its “house 


thousand students raised doubts as to 


the efheacy of this solution. Moreover, a 
proposal to provide truly adequate li 
braries in a dozen huge dormitories, 
without making anv provision at all for 
the thousands of students who reside in 
fraternities, sororities, cooperative hous 
and houses, 


ing, apartine nts, rooming 


can hardly be considered 

Once these theoretical solutions are re 
jected as inadequate per se it is easier 
to rethink the question of where and 
how the undergraduate should be served 
by the library. Othe 
tributed to make 


factors have con 
such reconsideration 
feasible and even necessary. For one, it 
has become apparent to any observant 
person on a university campus today that 


the conventional, 


negativistic attitude 


which argues with automatic responses 
against a real library program for under 
realitv. The 
tired theses that undergraduate students 
that 


that then 


graduates is unrelated to 


are uninterested in good reading; 
they are too “overorganized”™: 


course work, extra-curricular activities, 
and social life would prevent their tak 
library 


best, of 


ing advantage of a good are 


ridiculous rationalizations, at 
our failure to provide the vounger stu 


dents with equal library facilities. 
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Another contributing factor has been 
the threat from a new quarter to the 
conventional and economical pattern of 
instruction. For if the 
instruc- 


undergraduate 


lecture-and-text-book system of 
tion (with a little required outside read- 


ing thrown in) is the best way to teach 
so manv college courses, then modern 
electronics should make it possible to 
achieve even greater economies and make 
maximum use of the most talented and 
inspiring lecturers. The recent closed- 
circuit- TV scare seems to have abated on 
university Campuses, despite the fact that 
experimentation with television in teach 
ing continues. Meanwhile, however, 
many university teachers have felt com 
pelled to re-examine their pedagogical 
method. Snide remarks about Professor 
Loverboy on the screen of the idiot-lan 
tern were expressive of faculty resentment 
against the fond hope that television 
offered a panacea for the problem of 
undergraduate instruction, thes 
failed to erase the sudden concern about 
the need for other, more flexible instruc 
tional Interest 
growing in the possibility of including 
not only honors students but many oth 


but 


methods. seems to. be 


ers in courses that require minimal facul 
ty supervision and leave the student free 
to work on his with the 
commentaries in 


own source 
materials the li 
brary. Even if there is to be no important 


development of such reading programs 


and 


at our universities, many professors and 
deans have considered, and are consider 
ing. the possibilitv of using the library 
more and in new wavs in the instruc 
tional program, and this also is prepat 
ing the proper climate for acceptance of 
the idea of the undergraduate library. 

from least, under 


Finally, and far 


graduate education suddenly assumed 
new and dramatic importance when a 
canine heart beat was transmitted from 
outer space under Russian auspices. \) 
more 


relat 


though the new hue and cry for 


and better instruction seems to 
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primarily to mathematics, the sciences, 
and technology, the general effect has 
been to draw more attention to educa- 
tion at the college level than it has ever 
enjoved. The university undergraduate 
can no longer be regarded or treated as 
a second-class citizen. The present trend 
is almost certain to encourage develop- 
ment of new library facilities for under- 
graduates if it is argued cogently that 
they will help equip him for his crucial 
role in this new era of national danger. 
As has been indicated, the idea of the 
undergraduate library is not new, nor 
was it new in 1949 when the Lamont 
Library was completed. It has come to 
mean a great deal more, however, than 
the words themselves connoted a short 
time ago, just as the term “modular 
building” means much more to the con- 
librarian than a_ structure 
built to a module of fixed or standard 
size. Essentially 
correct certain library errors of the past 
vis a vis the undergraduate student. It 
means a librarv designed entirely, and 
only, with the needs of the undergradu 
ate in mind, on the premises that the 
library should be as important as the 
teacher in undergraduate education, and 
that anv undergraduate mav realize his 
potentiality of developing a life-long in 
terest in reading good books and in con 
tinued self-education if the library assists 
him and makes the process attractive. It 
means not merely a library 
tural center for the undergraduate stu 


temporary 


it signifies an effort to 


but a cul 


dent on the huge university campus and 
a focus for his intellectual activity while 
he is in residence there. 

In 1952 the University of Michigan set 
aside a plan, developed over about a 
decade, for the enlargement of its general 
building. ‘The 
expansion of this building, at very high 


library remodeling and 
cost, would have improved it greatly for 
use by the graduate students and faculty 
but would not have piovided for under- 
graduate needs to any significant extent. 
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A substitute program was drawn up 
calling for some remodeling of the Gen 
eral Library; for construction of a library 
storage building and bindery: and for a 
separate undergraduate library building 

Phe program written subsequently for 
this undergraduate library stated, as 
basic principles, that evervthing possible 
should be done in the architectual plan 
ning and in the s« lection of books and 
stall to make the 


library inviting and 


easy to use; to give the students the im 
pression that the librarians were em 
ploved to assist rather than SUpCTVise On 
monitor them; and to help the under 
graduates deve lop a proprietary interest 
in them library. Lo insure maximum 
flexibility ot the space provided a mod 
ular building was called for. The re« 
tangular form and orientation of the only 
site available governed the shape ot the 
building and even its external appear 
desire 


ance. The to avoid producing a 


structure that would be offensive in ap 
pearance between the buildings on cither 
side and the limitation on the appropri 
ated funds available tor the construction 
governed the number of floors that could 
be provided above and below grade re 
spectively, Accommodation of the plan to 
the various strictures resulted in a struc 
ture 240. 120 feet, built on a module 30 x 
24 feet. with four stories above grade and 
one below. The building contains 145,000 
square feet, most of it in the form of a 
large undifferentiated area on each of 
the four lower floors which can be adapt 
ed for almost anv conceivable use. Light 
ing, air conditioning, and liberal pro 
vision of electric and telephone outlets 
will make possible the erection of par 
titions in almost any pattern desired in 
the future 

It was decided early in the planning 
that the entire book collection would be 
placed on open shelves. To facilitate the 
finding of books, the floor plan was 
simplified to the ultimate degree and no 


sacrifice of this simplicity was subsequent- 
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ly permitted for the sake of architectural 
effect. Critical examination of the rea- 
sons usually advanced for keeping re 
serve books behind a barrier led to the 
conclusion that it would be feasible. al 
though more costly, to place the reserves 
where they belong in the classification 
system, on the open shelves, provided 
one marked distinctive 
symbol and controlled the exits from 


them with a 
the building Exception to this rule has 
been made only for occasional items such 
as reprints of journal articles lent to the 
library by the faculty for class use. The 
planning commiuttee decided also that 
the only argument against allowing the 
students to smoke anywhere in the air 
conditioned building was the janitorial 
cost of emptying ash trays at night and 
that this argument was not compelling 
Similarly, it make 
students who were spending long hours 


seemed foolish to 
in the library leave the building in order 
to get a cup of colfee, so a coffe shop 
was provided even though this meant 
extra floor washing in one room 

Since the ideal of complete privacy, a 
separate room for every reader, is un 
attainable, a compromise was effected 
The large reading area on every floor is 
broken by a row of group study rooms 
along one wall, each of which can accom 
modate cight students, by the ranges of 
book shelving and by placement of color 
ful “space-breakers” or screens. As a re 
sult one is not given the sensation of sit 
ting in a very large room in anv reading 
area. One-third of the seating provided 
is at individual tables attached to the 
screens or along the walls. The rest of 
the seating is at tables designed for fou 
students, except that the arrangement of 
tables is interrupted by occasional group- 
ings of lounge furniture Despite the dis 
proportionate ratio of seating to book 
space, the reader is conscious of the 
proximity of the books in all parts of the 
reading areas. 


All tables were designed to offer each 


7 
2 


reader 3 x 2 feet of work surface. The 
chairs were designed to provide maxt- 
mum comfort over long periods of time 
and yet to serve as an important ingre 
scheme through 

Careful 


ceiling 


dient of the decorative 


their colored upholstery selec- 


tion of flooring material, con- 


struction, and lighting has resulted in 
glare-free even illumination and an ex 
tremely low noise level. The grouping of 


rooms at end has 
trath« 


vides maximum flexibility of space in the 


special PUT pose 


simplified the patterns and pro 


reading areas. Decoration was achieved 


through the use of color in the uphol 
breakers,” and on the 
wall of each room. The total effect 


pleasant, 


sters, on the space 
real 
and of 


Spite the 


is one of lightness 


colorful, intormalits con 
out of 


little 


stant stream of students in and 


all parts of the building there ts 
impression of confusion 

It was agreed that the book collection 
should represent the best in the human 
record of the 
With the 
faculty members and a process of book 
that went on tor than 
an initial stock of 60,000 vol 


past and current 


thought aid of hundreds of 
lection mere 
two vears 
umes and 150 periodical titles was assem 


bled 


sions from this collection are 


and cataloged. Important omis 


being cor 
rected currently and it is the intention 


to keep the 


addition of 


collection current bv the 
books that 


Inasmuch as the 


new contribute 


to knowledge entire 


collection is a browsing collection, in 
effect, no 


provided 


parate browsing collection 


was and no special “recre 
ational” reading collection, based on the 
notion that “recreational” is svnonymous 
with “second-rate” or even with “mere 
tricious.” 

The 
rethink 
required or recommended reading lists 
An attempt 


of each of 


asked to 
new 


faculty members were 


their courses and submit 


was made to procure one 
these titles for every 


thirteen students enrolled in 


twelve or 
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the respective course. in addition a sub- 
stantial collection of reference books was 
placed on the open shelves where the 
to both staff and students. 
It has been found necessary to augment 
the rapidly. The 
problem of helping a student halfway 


are accessible 


reference collection 
to an answer and then referring him to 
the General Library for additional assist 
ance becomes intolerable in’ practice if 
not in theory 

Books and periodicals are not the only 
library materials undergraduates need or 
should be exposed to, and a special room 
was provided for listening to recorded 
music, poetry, and drama 


Equipped 
with 151 seats, 72 turntables, at each of 
which two students mav listen with car 


phones, 7 cubicles for listening to loud 


speakers, and a control room from which 


programs may be plaved over 13 chan 


nels by record or tape and tuned in at 
each of the seats, this facility provides 
library support for the popular courses 
enroll 
vear. A 


purpose room equipped with 200) stack 


in music literature which hun 


dreds of students each multi 


ing chairs, motion picture projectors, 
and public address system ts used bv the 
students for lectures, discussion groups, 
motion pictures, or for any affair which 
concerns undergraduates and the library 


Additionally, 


with four motion picture projectors on 


one room was equipped 
which several students mav view different 
documentary films simultaneously, listen 
ing to the sound through headphones, or 
where a small class mav watch a docu 
On the the 
library an exhibit area was provided 
the Fine Arts Museum staff ar 
ranges small monthly shows of prints, 
most of them brought to Ann Arbor on 
loan. On the top floor a large display 
room the fine 
arts department. Equipped with mu 
benches and tackboard on the 
and on several large screens, it 
offers an ideal space for five hundred 


mentary film main floor of 


where 


available to 


was made 


seum 
walls 
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students to study the prints and photo 
graphic reproductions with which they 
must familiarize themselves for their fine 
arts courses. 

For a few vears, until a new classroom 
and library building can be provided on 
the University’s new north campus for 
the School of Engineering, the library of 
that school is being housed on the third 
floor of the Undergraduate Library. Sim- 
ilarly, the Transportation Library is 
being housed temporarily on the fourth 
floor. 

The Undergraduate Library was 
opened on January 18, 1958. The response 
of the students was overwhelming and a 
dramatic revelation of past inadequacies 
Prior to this date there had been avail 
able for the use of the undergraduates, 
apart from the main reading room in the 
General Library and the numerous 
branch libraries, three reading rooms 
seating 489 students in crowded fashion, 
housing negligible collections of books, 
and statled by library science students on 
other student assistants. The new build 
ing seats 2.200 verv comfortably and is 
staffed with ten professional librarians 
who provided reference aid and super 
vise a large stall of clerical and student 
assistants. Both building and staff have 
proved to be much too small. 

In the first vear of operation, the li 
brary counted 1,420,865 users. More than 
9.500 students have used the library on 
one day and on manv davs the numbe1 
ranges between 8.500) and 9,000 It 
should not be suspected that the volume 
of “visitors” bears no relation to use of 
the collection. During this first vear the 
Undergraduate Library circulated 154, 
719 volumes for home use. A total of 
280.087 volumes were used in the build 
ing and had to be reshelved by the statl 
How many additional volumes were used 
and properly reshelved by the students 
themselves cannot be determined. In 
short, at least six and one-half times as 
many volumes were used or borrowed 
by the students as the collection contains 


Meanwhile, circulation in the branch 
libraries and in the General Library has 
not declined. Home circulation from the 
Undergraduate Library and General Li 
brary combined exceeded the total home 
circulation from the General Library 
alone for the corresponding period in 
the previous vear by more than 135 per 
cent. Analysis of the circulation for home 
use indicated that 37.7 per cent rep- 
resented voluntary reading and 62.3 per 
cent was course-related. Further analysis 
of the course-related reading reveals that 
a very large part of this also was not re 
quired but apparently was stimulated 
by the course work. 

Lhe statistics quoted above reflects use 
of the new library in its infancy and be 
lore a considerable part of the faculty 
had begun considering its potentialities 
as an aid to their teaching. The rate of 
both building and book use has been 
climbing steadily and threatens to be 
phenomenally high this spring. Many 
students have already adopted the prac 
tice of arriving at 6 p.m. to insure that 
they will have a seat available for the 
evening. On numerous evenings in recent 
weeks students have been observed sit 
ting on the stairs and floors to read, be 
cause the chairs were all occupied. 

Other less measurable effects of the 
new library are noteworthy. It has def 
nitely become the hub of undergraduate 
activity on the campus. Its central loca 
tion has made it possible for the students 
to spend the hours between classes read 
ing in the library and thousands of them 
do so. Many students are now using the 
library who confess that hitherto thes 
had preferred the movies to the study 
halls and had rarely or never ventured 
into the General Library. Obviously, 
also, the undergraduates are reading a 
great many more good books than before 
and under the guidance of the reference 
stall, short-handed as it is, are learning 
how to use a library catalog, indexes, 
bibliographies, and other reference 
works. Psychologically, the effect of this 
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library on the students has been ex- 


tremely gratifying. Formally, through the 
spokesmen for their organizations, they 


indicated then appreci- 
ation of this new facility but, more im- 
portant, many of them individually have 
made it a point to tell the staff that the 
tremendous 


have, of course, 


new library has made a 
difference in their daily lives. Moreover, 
the success of the Undergraduate Library 
has stimulated the students to plan the 
development of small libraries in the 
dormitories which thev will administer 
themselves. A committee is at work en 
thusiastically on plans for a series of 
such house libraries 

It had been feared that free access to 
the reserve books would result in thei 
rapid disappearance and, in fact, one 
per cent of the total book stock did dis 
appear in the spring semester last’ vear. 
As a result, the Regents of the Univer- 
sity approved a new regulation that any 
book or re- 


without 


who mutilated a 
moved it from the building 
charging it would be fined $100 or would 


student 


been 
and indi 
have de 


be nded The has 
imposed twice this semester 


that book 
the same time, the fine for 


penalty 
cations are losses 
creased. At 
late return of books was increased sufh- 
ciently to make it painful and late returns 
Both new regula- 
endorsed bv the 


have also decreased. 
students, 
most ol the theft 
of needed books from their library even 
perhaps, than do the librarians. 


to the fears of some that 


tions were 


whom seem to resent 


more, 
Also, contrary 
the permissive attitude as regards smok 
ing, the provision of a coffee shop and 
the absence of supervision would lead to 
mistreatment of the furniture, books, 
and the building itself, there has been 
no damage as a result of student neglect 
or indifference and there seems to be no 
reason to fear that the students’ proprie- 
tarv interest in the library will not con- 
tinue. Finally, the fear that the library 
would serve primarily as a social club, 
an ideal place to meet one’s date or make 
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new friends, especially in the winter 
months, has proved to be needless. Of 
course, students do meet in the library 
and the continues to be a 
popular custom, but this is an earnest 
generation. The first group of students 
admitted to the the dav it 
opened included an astonishing number 
who went directly to the bookshelves or 
catalog without even taking time to tour 
the building. They typify the under- 
graduate today better than the image 
carried in 


“study date” 


library on 


most of us have our minds 
since our own undergraduate days. More- 
over, in these times, at a university 
which provides almost thirteen hundred 
apartments on. its campus for married 
students, the boy and girl holding hands 
while they read Gesell and Ig mav well 
be husband and wife preparing simul- 
taneously for their next class and for a 
future, predictable “act of God.” 

The effect of the new librarv on the 
faculty has been equally 
While the building was under construc- 


tion a very considerable number of pro- 


interesting. 


fessors understood = its potential value 
and were eager to have it completed. 
There were a few others, however, who 
were convinced that the project was a 
wasteful diversion of funds which might 
better be library pur- 
poses. On several occasions, members of 
the library staff found it 
meet with apprehensive faculty groups 
and reassure them that the book collec- 
tion would not represent transfers, for 


used for other 


necessary to 


the most part, from the research collec- 
tions and that if any such transfers were 
to be made, the departments most con- 
cerned would be consulted beforehand. 

It is apparent now to all that the per- 
centage of extra copics in the new col- 
lection is not so heavy and that the book 
collection of the undergraduate library 
welcome addition. Over and over 
again it became apparent that copies of 
notable books purchased for the new 
collection were not really additional at 
all; the older copies recorded in the 


sa 
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otten 
More 
important, however, an increasing num 
including 


General Library catalog all too 


had been lost, stolen, or worn out 


ber of members of the faculty 
professors in the sciences) are “teaching 
with books 
reading lists in the library increased one 


third this fall as compared with the pre 


Courses  represe by 


ceding spring semester and faculty in 


terest in using the library as an aid to 
their teaching has begun to exceed the 
library's ability to keep up 
fall. the University of Michigan was com 
pelled to work with a reduced budget 


under 


This past 


It was not possible to stall the 
library without reducing 
and book funds for 


graduate 
ices in, the General 
which serve 


students. Re 


Library and the branches 


the faculty and graduate 


grettable though this was to all con 


cerned, there was no resentment over the 
sacrifice Indeed numerous — professors 
have assured the library staff that the 


well 


ported and almost every week members 


new must be 


library simply sup 
of the faculty propose additional services 
for their students which would require 
that the facility be given an even 
larger share of the 

The effect of the new building on the 


General Library and the branch libraries 


new 


library budget 


has been as anticipated. These are now 
used predominantly by graduate students 
and faculty The stacks of the General 
Library have been opened to all and it 
an open 


also is now, for the most part, 


shell library. Graduate students have 
been working in the General Library 
and the branches in much greater num 


ber than ever before and it has become 


possible to adapt much of the space 
formerly preempted for undergraduate 
reading rooms to special uses. The rete 
ence department and the branch librar 
ians have more time to spend on service 
to faculty and graduate students and on 
bibliographic enterprises. It has been 
possible to curtail the staff of the circu 
lation department in the General Li 


brary despite the fact that circulation of 
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books from that collection has not de 
creased. 

The value of the Michigan Under 
graduate Library as an example ts not 


to be sought primarily in its solution to 
the various specific problems of archi 
Errors were 
course, that 


tecture or librarianship 
made in both 
will be avoided in newer libraries and a 
number of problems have not vet been 
perfectly solved. Nor should it be as 


sumed because it ts proving to be suc 


respects, of 


cesstul on one campus that an identical 


librarv is needed or would be justified 
at all 
portance lies in 
of the fact that 


library service to undergraduate students 


other large universities. Its) im 


its clear demonstration 


a greater investment in 


~ 


on the very large university campus will 


dramati from the 


a response 


students in terms of their attitude to 
ward course work and tow vd the 
ess of education generally and an equal- 
faculty 


rks 


cost of the 


from the 


ly gratifying response 


in terms of their teaching with 
It offers a warning also. The 
building, books, and statl is far higher 
than EX PCTICNE would allow one to esti 
mate on any campus where frustration of 


undergraduate students in their effort to 


use the librarv has been a condition of 
many vears standing. A building that 
contains 145,000) square feet and cost 


$3,105,000, an initial book collection that 
cost $200,000) and approximate lv the 
same amount again to acquire and cata 
log, a verv heavy investment of staff and 
faculty time in planning and book sé le« 
tion, and a budget of $158,000 per veat 
for staff (apart from janitorial and main 
tenance costs) are not adequate to satisty 
the need at the University of Michigan 
The potentialities for service are 
gradually being realized by the Michigan 
early 


and 


only 


librarians and faculty in this vers 


stage of the new library's existence 
the annual cost of operation is almost 
certain to increase steadily as both stud 
increasingly 


ents and faculty discover 


how helpful the new library can be 
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By HOWARD ROVELSTAD 


More Library for Your Building Dollar: 


The University of Maryland Experience 


() Fepruary 14, 1956, bids were 

opened for a library building to be 
constructed on the College Park campus 
of the Maryland. In the 
Baltimore-Washington area the winter 
months of 1956 were favorable for put- 


University of 


ting a building out for bids: general 
construction work had slowed down, and 
contractors were anxious to obtain com- 
mitments for work to be started the fol- 
lowing spring and summer. 

Sixteen contractors submitted — base 
bids that ranged from $2,354,200 to $2, 
519,000. The comparatively small differ 
S1lO4.800) for 
the 
indicated 


had 


needed the 


a building of 

low bid 
that all the 
serious bids: 
work to fill 
It is interesting to note that 


ence only 


this size between and the 


bid 
tractors 


con 
thes 
in then 


high 
made 
clearly 
schedules 
the value of building construction in 
Baltimore decreased from $87,551,000 in 
1955 to $64,750,000 in 1956. Similarly, 
in Washington, D. C., a drop of $21,082, 
000 was experienced in the value of 
1956.) In ad 
dition to the cost figure on the University 
of) Marvland 
stipulated in his bid the number of davs 


building construction. in 


library cach contractor 
that would be required to complete the 
I hese 120 
davs to a high of 700 davs. The successful 


bidder 
to complete the work. 


work ranged from a low of 


submitted the figure of 425 davs 


Census. Stat 
Washingtor 


Mr. Rovelstad ts Director of Libraries, 


Uniersity of Maryland 
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lo be assured that bids could be rec 
onciled with appropriated funds, eleven 
alternates were included in the bidding 
in the form of possible deductions from 
the base bid. One alternate in the form 
of a possible addition to the base bid was 
The 


metal 


also included. deductions covered 
bookstacks, 
painting, asphalt tile, wall around a 
parking lot, finish in one reading room 
Marvland and Rare Book Room), 
service desks, loan desk, acoustical tile, 
and and water 


The one possible addition was 


partitions, mterio4r 


(the 


screens screen doors, 
coolers 
for metallic waterproofing in the base 
Because of the limited funds avail 
able at the time, alternates of the book 
stacks and the wall around the parking 
lot had to be deducted from the base bid 
and not included initially as a part of 
the general contract. The Stat 
lature later appropriated funds tor the 
bookstacks, added to the 


ral contract 


Legis 


which were 


conditions and 
build 
ing season in the particular locality) are 


General construction 


conditions (i.e., the best 


climatic 
important factors in the final determi 
nation of the building. If a 
contractor is able to begin comstruction 
early in the spring. he will be able to get 
his building under roof by the time in 
weather of the late fall and 
with the result of 


cost of a 


clement 


winter sets in fewe! 
work stoppages and lower costs to him 
For the Marvland building these factors 
were significant in keeping the square 
foot and cubic-foot costs low. But it is 
seldom possible to select deliberately a 


period of low construction activity or 
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even a particular season of the year in 
which to let a bid; there are, however, 
in the planning of a building various 
means of keeping costs down over which 
one does have some control. 

From preliminary considerations in 
planning the University of Maryland Li- 
brary it was obvious that in order to 
meet the board requirements of the pro- 
accommodations for at least 2,000 


it would 


gram 
readers and 1,000,000 volumes 
be necessary to plan a very economical 
building. Various shapes, various wavs of 
achieving flexibility, and the possibilities 
of modular-type construction were tried 
on the drawing board 

It was soon determined that a rectan 
gular building approximately 120° by 240’ 
would best meet functional requirements, 
would be most suitable for the proposed 
site, and would be most economical to 
As desirable as flexibility is, 
com 


construct 
it was decided that to 
plete interchangeability of reader space 
and book space was not feasible; books 
and suitably 


allow for 


can be very conveniently 
housed in areas not necessarily comfort 


able for The 


number and size of columns, heights of 


large numbers of readers 


ceilings, placement of electrical outlets, 


and types of wall) construction, floor 


coverings, lighting, and heating svstems 


are among the factors to be considered 


in comparing construction costs of reader 


areas with book areas. Fortunately, in 
smaller library buildings where flex 
ibility is more essential than in larger 


cost of allowing for it is 
In larger library buildings 


libraries the 
relatively low 
some concentration of book storage and 
reader accom 


some concentration of 


modations are significant economy meas 
ures 


The 


close relationship between books and 


educational implications of a 
readers were recognized and studied in 
developing the Maryland plans. To make 
books easily accessible was a mayor ob- 
jective It was therefore decided to plan 
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a central stack core that would be 
rounded on three sides by reading areas. 


Ihe exterior wall at the rear of the 
building would enclose the fourth side: 
on this fourth side future additions to 
the building could be constructed. The 
stack areas were to be immediately ad- 
jacent to the reading areas; in fact they 
were actually to extend into the reading 
areas, as will be explained below. 

Although the interior arrangements 
of the librarv were planned before the 
exterior, it mav be well in explaining an 
economical use of space to the 
empty shell—no par 
titions and no floors, but rather 1,974,569 
cubic feet of space enclosed by exterior 
walls and a roof. Then the problem that 
presents itself is how to make the best 
use of the cubic space available. 

In a library are activities that 
can be 


view 
building as an 


many 
comfortably accommodated in 
areas with low cc ilings. A floor to ce iling 
clearance of cight feet or less is suitable 
for bookstacks 
rooms as offices, seminars, studies, con- 
toilet facilitic s. and 
closets. Higher ceilings are desirable in 


and for such smaller 


ference rooms, 
large areas where there is to be a concen 
tration of readers. The higher ceilings 
are especially essential in these areas 
when air conditioning is not a possibility, 
and thev are also thought desirable by 
many people because of psvchological 
It must be mentioned 
that 


libraries have been constructed recently 


factors involved 


in passing, however, many new 
with reading rooms of ceiling heights of 
eight to eight and one-half feet that are 
pleasant, comfortable and completely 
acceptable to their users 

On the second floor of the Marvland 
library, the main operating floor, are 
included two large reading areas, each 
and located at the 


north and south ends of the building 


or 


measuring 108’ x 52 


On three sides of each area are balconies 


that extend seventeen feet on one side 
and eighteen feet at the ends into the 
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McKeldin Library 


room. The balconies in the two rooms 


provide 5,616 square feet of floor space 


sufficient space for almost 225 readers o1 


for approximately 56,000 volumes. The 
area under the balconies is suitable for 
books or readers. Accommodations for in- 
formal furniture or for current periodi 
cal shelves in these low-ceilinged areas 
give these large rooms a more attractive, 
informal appearance than one might ex 
pect 

The balconies ol 


the north 


the two rooms are 


and south extremities of a 


mezzanine floor which extends through 
the building. This mezzanin« 
part olf the bookstack core of the build 


stack floor extends into the 


floor is a 


ing, 1.e., the 
reading rooms to form balconies 

On the third floor a similar pattern ts 
followed: a large reading area (with bal 


The 


is similar, but there are no 


conies) at either end of the building. 
fourth floor 
balconies as the reading areas are some 
what smaller than on the lower floors. 
This floor does include a high-ceilinged 


auditorium seating 160. 
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In areas with seven and one-half feet 
clearance from floor to ceiling through- 
out the building are located all ofhces, 
fourteen seminar rooms of various size, 
open carrels, faculty studies, receiving 
room, and bookstacks. In the 
inged area on the second floor are located 


low-ceil 


the card catalog, bibliography area, tech 
services, offices, conference rooms, 
The loan desk and card cata 


nical 
and toilets. 
log are under low ceilings but are im 
mediately adjacent to a fover and hall 
respectively with filteen-foot ceilings. 
Because a rather high percentage of 


activities in a large university library 
can suitably be accommodated under low 
ceilings, it is economical to use this kind 
of space for them. The Maryland library 
four floors, three intervening mez- 


vanine floors and a basement. Each mez 


has 
vanine floor has at least three-fourths as 
much floor space as has one of the main 
The and 
mezzanine floors gives the library well 
over fifty per cent more floor space than 
the main floors alone could provide 


floors. combination of main 
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Ihus by using low ceilings in bookstacks, 
work areas, etc., and high ceilings in large 
reading areas it is possible to use both 
efhciently and economically the cubic 
footage that a building provides 

the decision in re 


relative 


As indicated above, 
ceilings and to the 
positions of stacks 
called for a low-ceiling core in the build 
1314’ 


gard to 
and reading areas 
ing. This core is made up of 12’ x 
Modules olf 


construct 


modules these dimensions 


are less costly to than large 


oOo 
modules such as those measuring 221.5 


steel can be used 


x 221,': higher gauge 
in the supporting uprights and in the 


The 


suitable tor 


steel reinforcements of the concret« 
131.4’ 


book shelves and aisles 


dimensions 
the 12’ 


limen 
sion will accommodate four sections of 


1314" 


shelving, and the dimension will 


accommodate two sinele-face and two 


double-face ranges of shelving as well as 


three three loot aisles 1 he Uvyx ol con 


struction of the core is reinforced con 


Bookstacks are 


and ceiling, thus eliminating the 


crete anchored to the 


floor 


necd for lateral and = diagonal sway 


core extends 


free 


bracing except where the 


into the reading areas (here, stand 
used) The 


that the 


ing stacks are core area ts 
miter 
book 
stacks are not supporting mi mbers of the 
bookstacks 

floor and ceiling makes changes 
stack space 
what difheult and costly, but in a library 


flexible to the extent 


mediate upright supports of the 
building. The anchoring of 
to the 
from to reader space some 
ol this 
that 
take place 

\nothet 
tion that resulted in efhcient use of space 


it seemed highly doubtful 


anv large conversion would ever 


feature of the core construc 
was the employment of a so-called stat 
column as the structural upright member 
in the module. It is star-shaped, with 
four points, rather than H-shaped, as ts 


his 


erecting of sections of shelving between 


usual star shape allows for the 


structural columns with virtually no loss 
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of space because of supporting columns 
In order to use load-bearing columns in 
this wav all column center-lines must be 
held within a ng 
standard shelving must fit between the 
\ good con- 
The 
the 


tolerance of iA”, as 


columns in one direction 
tractor can meet this requirement 
additional shelf 
star column is an important factor in al- 


space allowed by 


lowing for a maximum amount of usable 
floor space in a given area 
core of the 


The modular building ts 


surrounded on three sides by a steel 


skeleton type of construction. This type 
of construction allows large reading areas 
The combining of the 


free of columns 


reinforced concrete (as in the core) and 
steel-skeleton methods seems to present 
no special problems in construc tion. 

Phe proximity of bookstack areas to 
reading areas ts Important functionally 
The fine arts area, for example, includes 
not only the reading room where reter 
ence materials and current journals in 


music, art, architecture, photography, 


housed, but 
also the stack 


listening facilities and a piano 


theater, and recreation are 


adjacent) core o1 area 
whe re 
(in sound-proof rooms provided for those 


and all 


main collection 


studying recordings and scores), 
related materials in the 
Similarly the 
ot information im 
history, 


are located social science 


area is a center the 
helds of 
law, political science 
and customs and folklore: in the 


itself reference materials of all kinds and 


economics, education, 


son iology, trave 


room 


current periodicals are readily available 
stack 


holdings in 


to readers: nearby areas are 


shelved the library's these 


fields. A 


zoology will find all his books and jour 


student who is working in 
nals in the technology and science room 
or in the bookstacks 


jacent to the room. Similarly, users of the 


immediately ad- 


general reference and humanities rooms 
will find related materials in readily ac 
cessible areas 


Materials used in the construction of 
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Alabama limestone 


the building include 
brick on the 
Interior walls, 


and red colonial exterior. 
The root 


with tew 


is of grav slate 


exceptions, are finished in 


plaster. Wainscots of Norwegian rose 


and 
stair rails and balcony 


marble are used in main lobbies 


halls 
rails of satin aluminum give the building 
Mary 
Book Room is colonial in 


Hardware, 


a modern, clean appearance. The 
land and Rare 
design with painted wood pancling and 


ornamental windows. Floors are of as 


phalt tile, terrazzo, and ceramic tiles. An 


conditioning ts provided in only about 


> per cent of the building: convectors 


will allow air conditioning in an ad 


Lhe 
bookstack area has forced ventilation and 


ditional 10 per cent of the building 


humidity control 
The building will accommodate 2,000, 


and in addition fourteen seminar rooms 


will seat 360 and a small auditorium will 
seat 160. There are 57 studies, 130 open 
carrels, and 100 lockers. Two elevators 


service the building, and 34 display Cases 


ranging in size from 4'6” high x 10’ wide 
x 22" deep to ¥ x 4 tack boards behind 
sliding glass doors. The book capacity 
is a million volumes. 

The total cost of the building, includ- 
ing architect's fees and bookstacks, was 
$2,467,227. Floor 190,839 
feet, cost’ of 
$12.93 a square foot; cubic feet of space 


space totals 


square constructed at a 
totals 1.974, 569, constructed at a cost of 
$1.25 a cubic foot. Compared with costs 
of other library buildings constructed in 
today's building market, these figures are 
low. The cost of new furniture and 
equipment, and of refinishing old fur- 
niture was $200,000 

he University of Marviand accepted 
the library building on December 15, 
1957. During the following three weeks 
and a day all materials, equipment and 
furniture moved from the old li- 
brary building to the When 
dents and faculty returned to the campus 


from Christmas vacation the 


wert 
new stu- 
doors of a 
functional, attractive, and economically 
constructed library were open to them. 


Retrospective Catalog Cards for the 


Short Title Catalog Microfilm Series 


\ number of libraries have expressed an interest in obtaining a set of cat 


tlog cards for the tithes in the Short 7 Catalog microfilm series. These titles 
have been cataloged by the University of Michigan Library in Ann Arbor. Up 
to the present time approximately 11,000 catalog cards, representing some 


4.000 titles, have been produced 


Through the cooperation of the University of Michigan Library, these cards 


will be made available for reproduction by the 


regular catalog card stock 


filmed through 1957 will be furnished 


opvilo process, using 


\ copy of every catalog card produced for titles 
This project will not continue bevond 


1957, as current cards are available on a subscription basis from the Univer 


sity of Michigan Library 


If a suthcient number of 


libraries are 


interested, University Microfilms, Ine 


will reproduce the cards for five cents cach, on approximately $550 for the 


11.000 cards 


Please write to James I Skipper 
versity. Library, East Lansing. if vour 
firm price will be established betore 
orders 
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Assistant 
library 
libraries 


Librarian, Michigan State Uni 
is interested in this project. A 
are asked to place their formal 


TOR 
. 
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The New 


we i IS THE BEST university library build 
ing in the country.” So says a for- 
mer university vice-president, president 
and any 
connection to Louisiana State University. 

Now. of 
only an expression of opinion and one 
that justihed if the word 
“best” This def 
nition is not my present purpose which is 
rather to describe the 
State University Library and to recount 
a little of how it got the way it ts 


chancellor—-and one without 


course, such a statement 1s 


can only be 
is adequately defined 


new Loutsiana 


Any new library building requires a 
great deal of preliminary planning, and 
many questions must be raised so that 
answers can be given before a 
library built. It recalled 
that some of the questions were pointed 


specifi 
can be mav be 
out about two years ago as thev related 
to L.S.U.! 
eration by all library planners in one 


Thev have been under consid 
form or another since time began 


Here are some of the answers which 
have been given at LS. 
State University 


conditioned, modular, 


The new Loutsiana 
Library is an aw 
open shelf, divisional library. It ts a big 
192". The 


The simple rectangular building 


building 321 x module is 27’ 
24 


has twelve modules in one direction and 


All of 


three floors is about an 


eight in the other which means 
that each of the 
acre and a half in sive. and 
rotal of 186,000 square feet 
The lighting is nearly uniform through 
table 


pt for mean 


there is a 


out with a high light intensity at 


height. The lighting 


CRE XVIII 


Ss Smit! 


Dr. Smith is 
Louisiana State 


Director 
University 
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By SIDNEY BUTLER SMITH 


L. S. U. Library in Action 


descents in the corridors and stairways) 
is done by fluorescent fixtures recessed 
into the ceiling. Each fixture is eight feet 
long and contains two tubes four feet 
long. 

The library has a divisional arrange- 
ment-social science, humanities, and sci- 
ence. Each has half of a 
floor where the books and periodicals 


Classification 


division one 


are arranged by Dewey 
number and all are open shelves. Current 
journals are arranged alphabetically on 
sloping shelves with back issues of the 
current volume on a flat shelf below the 
recent issue 

Seating is provided at large four- by 
six-foot tables, at individual carrels, in 
informal occasional groups; and double 
carrels are provided in rows within the 
stacks so that no one is ever verv far 
from a place to sit while browsing in the 
collections. Study alto- 


are provided in the divisions for 


enclosures——161 
ue ther 
assignment to facultv and graduate stu- 
dents who are working on projects, pa 
pers, or theses 

the 


to most classrooms and 


The location of new 
brary, vers clos 
laboratory buildings, made a centralized 
From library 


included a 


building possible pro 


which formerly, main 


library and nine branches, the new build 


gram 


ing allows for consolidation of the collec 


tions, with only the chemistry library 
remaining outside in its former quarters 

In addition to the divisions the library 
also contains several specialized rooms 
There is a documents room for all Unit 
ed States and United Nations publica 
tions. Newspapers are housed in a sepa 
rate room adjacent to the material in 
micro form where reading machines are 


available. (The photoduplication labora 
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“Dreams and a New Build 
ing.” M1957), 132-14 


tory remains in the old building.) A 
large listening room is provided next to 
nine small where can 
come individually or in small groups to 
hear recorded music, speeches, or drama. 

The Collection 
along with rare books in a handsome 
cypress-panelled room on the 
floor. This area is situated next to the 
archives department which has recently 
the the 


booths students 


Louisiana is shelved 


second 


come under administration of 
library 


LS. 


and 


has long had a distinguished 
The 
school now has quarters for faculty of- 
in the new 
lechnical services are situated 


well known library school. 
fices, classrooms and library 
building 
ina large area on the main floor adjacent 
to the receiv ing room on one side, and to 
the card catalog and bibliography collec- 
tion on the other. Seminar and typing 
rooms have been provided on each floor 
Rooms for group study or conferences 
are available. Smoking is permitted in 
two areas, one in the basement and one 
on the second floor. ° 


he 


enough for one million volumes and for 


goal for the library was room 
over two thousand people all to be using 
it at the same time. Such an operation 
naturally 


brary 


entailed decisions on basic li- 
Where, for 
would we do our reference work? In the 
four 
professional stall members, supplement 


SeTVICES example, 


divisions, each staffed by full time 


ed by two twenty-hour trainees who are 
students and by a number of 
Reference books 


Dewey 


graduate 


student assistants are 


in each division according to 
number which also determines the loca 
What about reserve 
books: She lved in the divisions on open 
but 
sometimes by department. How do we 


circulate books? At check points at the 


tion of all material 


shelves, arranged usually bv course 


two doors where all material going from 
the library is inspected and that which 
is library material is charged out. How 
many catalogs are there for such a large 
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librarv? One, located on the first floor. 
Evervone coming to the building goes 
right by it. Since documents are shelved 
in their own room, arranged by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents classification, 
and do not appear in the public catalog, 
there is a documents catalog. Serials hold- 
ings which formerly were given in the 
public no longer 
available There is a serials 


veal 
in this wav. 
full 
just a few feet away from the catalog. 


catalog by are 


record giving serials information 

Ihe lobby and the adjacent open area 
which 
the central information center of the Li 
brarv. Here is an information desk staffed 


from 8 a.m. until 10 p.m. by professional 


houses the card catalog become 


librarians. Staff members from the public 
services and technical services plus the 
assignments 
varving in length from one to four hours 
the 
many kinds of questions which are asked, 


administrative heads have 


at this desk and are thus aware of 
What influence did the building have 


Three 
factors made it possible or necessary to 


on the number of staff members? 


begin operation in the new building with 
the same staff as existed last vear: (1) 
the branch librarians could be used in 
the the 
former budgets 


new library, thus augmenting 
staff; (2) 


were such that increases were not posst 


main library 
ble; (3) we wanted to experiment and 
see what was needed. We may well need 
to request some additional staff, partic u- 


larly among clerical personnel, but if we 


do we will have some experience to tell 
us where the 


increases should be. 

The building has a warm and inviting 
quality about it even though the lines 
are contemporary and simple. Red birch 
plywood panelling in many rooms and 
corridors, and vinyl plastic floors serve 
as a handsome neutral background for 
colorful and brightly uphol- 
stered chairs or Naugahyde chair backs. 


columns 
With the library designed so that by 


closing the back door control of the en- 
tire building is possible at the front 
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check points, we can stay open until mid 
night as a study hall by having two ma 
ture student assistants on duty, one at 
the check points and one to be available 
in any part of the building. 

What does this kind of a building do 
for student use? Naturally it is too early 
to tell, for the building opened on a full 
schedule on September 12, 1958. But in 
our first full calendar month of opera 
were visited by about 


tion after that we 


half the student body a day. (That is, we 


frequently have five thousand people 


come in the door——out of a ten thousand 
student know that 


some people come in s¢ veral times.) And 


body—though we 
from the number of books and journals 
which had to be replaced on the shelves 
we feel that the open shelf arrangement 
has much to be said for it. The whole 
question of how the transition was made 
to the new building is a subject all of its 
own. Briefiv, we 


leaflet on the new building, a COPY of 


prepared a four-page 


which was handed to evervone on the 


Continued on page 221) 


Cataloging in Source Seeks Answers 


The Library of Congress, under a 


sources, Inc., is currently 


information to be 


experiment (July 1958-July 1959) 


over a thousand titles being published by trade 


sity, and society publishers 
\s part of this 


testing 


information as possible as to the 


libraries use this information if it 


wrant 
running an 
printed within books themselves 


cataloging 


project, the Library is 
reaction on the 


were 


Library Re 


supplying cataloging 


from the Council on 
experiment in 
During the vear of the 
information is appearing in 


religious, government, univer 


receive as mucl 


How 


cager to 


proposal would 


made generally available what 


effect would it have on their procedures and on their organization? Some two 


hundred libraries of various sizes and 


for depth interviews by consultants working for LC on a 


survey 


Librarians are urged to write to the 


kinds and locations have 


address below summarizing the 


been selected 


comsumer reaction 


but voluntary expressions are being sought from all interested libraries 


reactions ot 


their professional statts to the ideas following 


It is hoped that books carrving their own cataloging information 


cataloged in source) would help libraries and their users by 1) 


books to 


(c) providing 


users Laster b 


these goals in mind, what 


Might it: (1) affect 
or bibliographical work 


form ol 


all libraries used the same 


library's methods of obtaining and preparing catalog cards? 


cutting the present 


standardization the 
would cataloging in 


library's ordering procedures 


(being 
getting new 
and 


With 


library? 


cataloging, 
books 
source mean to your 


book 


high cost of 


identification of 


selection, ref 


(particularly if bibliographic publishers and 


affect 


(3) simplify or 


and tithe entry)? (2) your 


compli ate yvour librarv’s work? (4) eliminate equipment or create need for new 


equipment? (5 


tralized or cooperative cataloging or processing, library deposits 


loans, union catalogs 


attect interlibrary relationships such as 


library systems, cen 


inter-library 


For the sake of greater bibliographical standardization, would you be willing 


to adopt the 
ceptions? 


form of author and title entries? Always, or with specific ex 


You are urged to get vour opinions on record by sending them (favorable or 


unfavorable) to the Director of this 


Esther ]. Piercy, Enoch Pratt Free 
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CIS Consumer 
Baltimore 1, 


Reaction Survey: Miss 


Marvland 
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Under One Roof: 
New Hampshire's 


Yew Hamesuire’s HAMILTON SMITH 

LipRARY, a typical Carnegie struc 
ture, was erected in 1907, with funds pro 
vided by the New Hampshire College ot 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts (as 
it was then called), the Carnegie Cor 
poration, and a bequest from Hamilton 
Smith, known engineect 
who had his home. (In 
1906 the 


internationally 
Durham 
Lown of Durham and the col 
library re 


mracte 


had agreed to combine 
“in perpetuity.” Durham turned 
to the and con 
tracted to pay at least $25.00 a vear there 


le ue 
SOUTCOES, 
over its library college, 
after for the purchase of books. The col 
to assume all other ex 
wings in 


le ge contract dl 


penses.) The library 


1937 38, 


grew 
thus trebling both space and 
administrative problems. In 1940 a small 
stack area was added. 

Plans for further expansion had been 
1940, but remodeling be 
discussed when, in 


in the air since 


van to riously 
1950, 10,000 books were crowded out of 
the Library above a 


garage across the campus. Eventually it 


nto storage space 
clear that no remodeling would 
By 1952 thinking had 


turned toward a new building. 


becann 
ever be successtul 

It was generally conceded that Ham 
ilton Smith occupied the ideal site for a 
The new site, then, 
The final 


it is close to the 


library on campus 
should be 
was admirable 
ofhices and to the liberal 
arts buildings: equidistant from men’s 


in the same locality. 
choice 
administrative 
near to 


womens dormitories: and 


and 


the Memorial is visible from 


Miss Brackett ts Librarian, University 
of New Hampshire 
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By THELMA BRACKETT 


The University of 
New Library 


the main street—a fact of importance in 


the eves of the trustees. 

Standing on a slope toward a ravine 
(to be landscaped as one of the campus 
beauty 


spots), it makes possible four 


ground-level entrances: main floor, de- 
livery door, and two others not common- 
The library has had 


open stacks for the last seventeen years, 


lv used UNIVErSIIN 
and plans to keep them so. It may at any 

to check books at 
main entrance, next 


need 
Hence the 

to the loan desk, is the only one in gen- 
and 
loading platform, two flights down, are 
The 
lowest floor has a door toward the ravine 
And one level below 
the main floor, opening onto a covered 


time, however, 


the door 
door 


eral publie The delivers 


on the north side of the building 


a fire door only 
walk, are two glass doors, one from a 
from an ex 


too are ordinarily 


large smoking study, one 
hibit 
fire doors only 

Flexibilits 
when the needs of the univer 
under consideration. 
How can the educational requirements 
foretold 
day's world? Consequently, a modular 


lounge These 


scemed of the utmost im 
portance 
library 


SILN were 


even ten vears hence be in to- 
building with supporting columns and 
and 
was decided upon. 


as few permanent walls as possible 
these not structural 
The size of the module, the architect's 
x 214”. The 
electrical wires and ven- 
tilating ducts, which are adequate in size 
for air conditioning when the time comes 
to install it. Outlets are installed on each 
column. The stairwells, well, 
and toilet permanent, and 
should be found as conveniently located 


decision, was set at 


columns carry 


elevator 


walls are 
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in the future as they are at present. For 
in time the building will be enlarged, 
first by adding a and a half 
(foundations are planned to sustain the 
added weight), and second by building 
an additional unit to the south 


story 


The librarian had no desire to concern 
herself about the exterior details of the 
building. Since brick was the prevailing 
building material on campus, 1 would 
be used. Two concerns only were felt: that 
the approach present no stairs to climb, 
and that money be spent on practical 
rather than on exterior adorn- 
ment. (The future addition to the build- 
ing was the final factor in deciding the 
type of The attitude was 
held in re spect to space within the build 
utilized, and 


needs 


rool.) same 


Every inch must be 


wasted on lofty ceilings and im- 


ing 
pressive corridors. On this note of prac- 
ticality ceiling heights were finally estab- 
lished — the ceiling 9314", 
the others 


I can think of no better training ton 


main floor 


planning a new building than working 


Equally 
sabbatical 


ma comple tely inadequate on 


valuable was six-month 
trip across the country looking at build 
ings and talking with librarians generous 
results of thei 


like 


record mv gratitude to them all 


and the 
should 


with their time 
here to 
At any 


the pooled ability of a competent 


own EXNPCricnee 


Tate, 
staff, working with an interested faculty 
resulted in a lavout 


library committee, 


for the building that is 
The staff work with 


out waste motion and time, the students 


new proving 


highly satisfactory 


can study as uninterruptedly as they de- 
sire, those sceking books are finding then 
wav around with increasing case 

In the final grading two low steps were 
necessary to reach the wide concret slab 
approach to the ten-toot flagstone portico 
But those steps are easy, and to one side 
a ramp provides access for wheel chairs. 
Phe latter were kept in mind also when 


doorways throughout the building were 
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planned. A book depository makes pos- 
sible the return of books when the li- 
brary is closed. 

The visitor enters first a lobby with 
two sets of glass doors and exhibit cases 
on both walls, above handsome gumwood 
paneling. Once past the inner doors, he 
is standing beside a large, L-shaped loan 
desk, smoothly paneled of hard rock 
maple, linoleum topped, with slots for 
the return of books and depressible top 
trucks to receive them. A glance to the 
left reveals books—a 
and next to it, 
room: through glass walls, a children’s 
Ahead is a 
glassed, and bevond are the 


browsing alcove 


a newspaper reading 
room. reading room, also 
reference 
books. The glass walls, a handsome open 
stairwell, the prevalence of books, all are 
friendly and welcoming. 

Retere nce books, 
periodicals on their slanting shelves 
with the rest of the 
straight shelves below 
cal material are all in close proximity, 
\ small 


from 


current issues of 
current volumes on 
and bibliographi 


for the convenience of the users 
built-in clesk, 
both loan desk and catalog, encourages 


reference accessible 
the student to ask for help when he needs 
it. This arrangement ts proving gratily 
ingl\ successful 

\ suggestion of a liberal arts faculty 
committee was followed when six tvping 
carrells were placed in the reference area 
Pypists desiring to us them must fur 
their Then 
for the purpose 
minimized because of the Contoura serv 
librarv. But stu 


nish own machines useful 


ness intended mav be 
ice now offered by the 
dents prize them to study in! 
Behind the desk, in a 
module. are stacks for reserve books, and 
18’) the loan li 
and 


loan recessed 


othce tor 
stecl 


a small (8’ x 


brarians, with walls of glass 
Here conversations can be carried on un 
heard by others, and the librarians can 
supervise the desk while tackling then 
endless papel work 


Looking across the desk and past the 
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office, the visitor can see the length of 
the building and the technical processes 
staff preparing books for the reader to 
use. The technical processes area extends 
through seven modules (approximately 
2,930 square feet), and has on one side, 
windows and desks, on the other, book 
shelving. Down the center are catalog 
cases for shelf lists and other tools. There 
are no dividing walls. The work 
planned that a truck of 
opened the room 
down, goes up in the elevator directly 
to the order department. Checked in at 
that point, the books go to the catalogers, 


is so 
books, 


floors 


new 


mail two 


the processers, the loan desk. If they are 
not put on exhibit for a week, the electric 
booklift at the loan desk carries them, 
still on trucks, to their respective floors. 
The statl feels that the visibilitv of this 
essential part of the life of a library is in 
itself educational. And _ the production 
line arrangement is essentially sound. 

I here book room in the 


building and to 


Is no rescrve 
For better service, 
eliminate one extra 
serve books are handled at the loan desk, 
and taken for use anywhere in 
the building. On the main 
reading room, 40° x 55’, where 
may study if they do not wish to smoke. 
Ihe west wall is made up of windows 
looking out the ravine with its 
handsome old trees; the east wall, toward 
the loan desk, has glass windows. Those 


service point, re 
can be 
floor is a 
students 


ovel 


students who wish to smoke can go to 
three smoking studies, one on 
each open floor other than the main 
floor. For others, individual study tables 
are placed around all walls, and islands 
of larger tables are found in the stacks. 


one ol 


Ihe plan is to bring together students 


and books. Students cannot reach any 
study area without passing shelves of 
books 

he the 
studies, approximately 50’ x 24, 
flight down from the main floor, with its 


in line with the main 


largest of three smoking 


is one 


entrance directly 
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stairway. Glass doors open onto the 
covered walk and what will in time be 
a pleasantly landscaped court. The 
room is so planned that it can be used 
without access to the rest of the library. 
Ordinarily, however, the outside doors 
are fire doors only. 

Next door is the exhibit lounge, ap- 
proximately 36’ x 24’, also with glass 
doors opening onto the court. When 
desired (as for a tea or a special meet- 
ing) these doors can be used; otherwise 
the, too are considered to be fire doors. 
The exhibit lounge leads onto an ex- 
hibit area about 61 x 24’. In this space, 
or part of it, exhibits arranged by the 
Department of the Arts are shown; if the 
exhibits require more space, they can 
be extended into the lounge, which is 
made up of Three ac 
cordion walls may be folded back to their 
columns, or extended to make the lounge 


two modules. 


area into two conference rooms, cut off 
completely from the exhibits. A new 
arts building, now construction, 
will when completed provide space for 
the campus exhibits, and thereafter other 


under 


uses will be found for this space in the 
library. 

Here it might be appropriate to men 
tion the collection de- 
veloped for the students. Framed pic- 


loan picture 
tures, mostly reproductions, but with a 
few originals, are lent a semester at a 
time, to hang in the students’ quarters. 
Heretofore it had been necessary 
serve the exhibition room for three days 


to re- 


at the beginning of cach semester, and to 
find time to hang the pictures. Staff time 
Doday the li- 
brary has a number of especially de 


so spent seemed wasteful 


signed screens. On metal frames, with 
strong wire stretched on the 
frames, and triangular bases wide enough 
to make them steady, they are mounted 
on rollers and can easily be moved. Their 
length and height were determined by 
the length of the elevator and the height 
of its door. When not in use, they nest 


meshed 
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and take up little space. As pictures are 
returned, they are hung directly on both 
sides of the frames, and can be viewed on 
the frames by the shopping student. An 
exhibit preparation room off which the 
elevator opems is large enough to store 
the frames when not in use 

On the same floor (Floor A) are tour 
micro-machine alcoves and nine listening 
rooms, so grouped as to be controlled by 
the same attendant who oversees the ex 
hibits. Glass walls on both ends of the 
exhibit area serve two purposes— thes 
invite the passerby and they protect the 
exhibits. Two of the listening rooms are 
large enough for classes, seven are fon 
individual listeners. When the four 
micro-machines now in use become in 
adequate for the library's needs, ad 
ditional machines can be plugged into 
outlets near by, already put in for the 
purpose 

Listening rooms and micro-machines 
presuppose storage space for records, 
film, cards. A room, about 18’ x 15’, pro 
vides that space. Close at hand too is a 
small coat room for student assistants 

It will be seen that the public services 
are grouped on two floors—all lending 
of materials, reference and bibliographi 
cal work on the main floor; exhibits, 
listening rooms, micro-reading on Floor 
\. Floor A has in addition stacks and 
study areas, and an archives room, three 
modules in size. Here too are located the 
staff quarters room, locker room, 
toilets, kitchenette—-with a Dwver unit 
given by a generous alumnus. The 
kitchenette is handy also to the exhibit 
lounge 

The top floor, one-half the size of the 
floors below, contains stacks for non 
current periodicals and at present the 
United States serial set, a conference 
room, and study areas—-including the 
smoking study 

Floor B's open area is for stacks and 
study, and one conference room. Behind 
the scenes, the delivery door opens into 
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the mail room, where mail, express, and 
freight are delivered and opened, where 
packages are wrapped, and books packed 
for the bindery. On this level are various 
service activities—the serials room, where 
all serials are checked in; the photog 
raphy room, for Contoura and micro 
him copying; the janitors’ quarters and 
the supply closet 

Floor C, closed to the public, is stacked 
in seventeen of its twenty-six modules 
The New Hampshire collection, all 
“closed” items, and uncataloged = gift 
books are housed here. Three modules 
provide storage space tor bulky objects. 
Five moduies are taken up with mechani 
cal equipment 

Special attention was paid to the 
planning of drinking fountains, electric 
clocks, public toilets, and janitors’ closets 
All are adequate, strategically placed, 
and indispensable. The librarian had 
hoped originally that a master switch 
could be installed which would make it 
possible to flick off the lights as a closing 
signal. Expense eliminated = the idea. 
When the building is being closed, lights 
are turned off at cight panels, two on 
each floor. (The lights on Floor C are 
turned on only as needed, bv wall 
switches.) A chimes system announces 
the closing hour. An adequate inter 
communicating system was considered to 
be a requisite. Expense again loomed as 
a stumbling block. But an inadequate 
call system plus first-rate intercommuni 
cation by telephone seems to be working 
satisfactorily 

Iwo policy decisions that influenced 
planning should be mentioned. One con 
cerns the elevator. It finally seemed de 
sirable to consider it a freight, not a pas 
senger, clevator, and so all doors to it 
open into closed areas. With the main 
entrance midway of the building, the 
stairs to be covered by library users are 
at a minimum. The other question re 
volved about readers’ coats. Should there 


be a coat room? Experience has shown 
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room with no attendant 
\n attendant would add 
expense to the payroll, so coat-racks are 
spread about through the various levels. 


that a coat 


not a sale place 


They seem to answer their purpose ade 
quately, although admittedly they do not 
add to the 

The one unsatisfactorily solved prob 
lem in the lavout of the building was the 
librarian and as 


beauty of a room 


location of ofhces tor 


sistant librarian. To reach them, it ts 
necessary to go first through the reading 
room on. the floor. A 


been ordered which will make the pass 


main screen has 
ageway inconspicuous, but even without 
undesirable 


he 


and the li 


it the location seems less 


than had been expected, TOOTS 
themselves are attractive, 
brarian has undoubtedly the pleasantest 
possible ofhce, a south and west exposure 
with a happy view in both directions. 
Next to her ofhec secretary's, and 


bevond that. the 


is the 
assistant librarian’s 

In selecting furnishings and color, an 
both uninsti 


eflort made to be 


tutional and practical. It 


was 
was necessary 
to use all the old equipment possible, in 
freestanding stacks and as 
con 
too are 
tan, 
levels. 


cluding all 
could be 
stacks 

(\¢ llow, 


many metal shelves as 


verted to use All new 
freestanding, with colors 
red, blue) diflerent on ditlerent 
Outside walls are cinder block, painted; 
columns, painted plaster; interior walls, 
blue steel 
to harmonize 
Much 
white and vellow and gravy. 
Wooden furniture is all light in 
New catalogs and catalog tables, especial 


necessarily chosen 
blue of the steel. 
with 


Paints were 
with the 
along 


red is in evidence, 


tone. 


ly designed maple Library of Congress 
with pull-out shelves for ease 
in reference, 265 individual study 
tables, and the old twelve-foot standbys 
refinished to a beautiful sheen by work- 
all help set the 
new building. In order to 


shelving, 
new 


ers at the State Prison 
tone of the 
seat a maximum of readers about a third 
of the chairs provided are comfortable 
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occasional chairs, without tables. Her- 
man Miller molded plastic chairs were 
chosen, and a variety of upholstered 
Lhe pro- 
occasional chairs table 
decided after a survey in 
Hamilton Smith of the number of stu 
dents who actually needed tables 

One 
happily solved with curtains of diffusion 
cloth made by Edwin Raphael Company 
They be drawn at will, and com- 
fortably control the sunlight 
shutting out air or cutting off the view. 

Faculty members wish that the library 


(washable fabric) arm chairs. 
portion oft 


chairs was 


problem—west  windows—was 


can 
without 


were large enough to provide them with 
Ordered, but ‘vet 
are faculty lockers, specially designed, so 


studies not TCC ived, 
that those who wish mav have a space in 
books on which they 


The theory is that books so 


which to store the 
are working 
stored will be charged at the loan desk, 


if they belong to the library. In any 
case, the books inside the lockers will 
not be invisible: and the librarian will 


have a master kev. 

Iam happy to report that the library 
is today being criticised only because it 
is not open both all day and all night. 


DATA 


Name: The University Library. 
{rchitects: Tracy and Hildreth, Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 


Type of construction: Structural steel; 
exterior walls, bricks; interior, cindet 
block. 

Exterior decoration: Granite: extruded 


aluminum on Albarene, by sculptor 
Bertram A. Kilgore, Woburn, Mass 
achusetts. 
Size: 89,146 square feet 
Cost of building: $1,109,000. 
Lighting: Largely fluorescent. 
Heating: Forced-circulation hot 
Ventilation: Forced air. 
Book capacity: 375,000. 
Seating capacity in study areas: 7 


watcr. 
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By JEANETTE POOR 


Carpenter Hall—Cornell’s New 


Engineering Library 


I as’ FALL the engineering library at 
4 Cornell University moved into its 
new quarters in Carpenter Hall. The 
million-dollar library and administration 
building is a gift of Walter S. Carpenter 
of the class of 1910. Announcement of 
the gift was made in June 1955; plans 
were drawn up by the architectural firm 
of Perkins and Will, the contract was let 
in May 1956, and construction was be 
gun that summer. In planning the build 
ing, the engineering library committee, 
the director of libraries, the engineering 
administration, and the architect worked 
together to develop a library which 
would keep pace with the rapid advance 
of science and technology, one which 
would be a center for engineering educa 
tion, research, and study 

The engincering library at Cornell is 
a department of the university library 
and comes under the administration of 
the director of libraries. The library 
committee, made up of the librarian, a 
representative from each of the engineer 
ing schools, and the universitv library 
board member from the College of En 
gineering, acts in an advisory capacity. 
Preliminary planning was begun in 
1952 when the library committee pre 
pared ar port on the space requireme nts 
and the predicted growth of the library 
as a separate unit. By this time the de 
velopment of the projected engineering 
quadrangle was well under wav: two 
buildings in this group had already been 
completed. It therefore seemed advisable 
to make a study of library needs and 


Miss Poor is Engineering Librarian, 
Cornell University. 
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location in relation to the new buildings 
of the college. The recommendations of 
this report were used as a basis for plan- 
ning the present library. The recommen 
dations stressed central location and easy 
accessibility for the building and sug 
gested that the major portion of the li 
brary be on the ground floor. Space and 
other requirements allowing for twenty 
five vears growth were based on an esti 
mated future enrollment of twenty-three 
hundred undergraduates and three to 
five hundred graduate students. As the 
engineering library is only one of many 
library facilities on the campus, a seating 
capacity of approximately 15 per cent of 
the engineering college's enrollment 
seemed sufhcient. Planning was based on 
an estimated volume capacity of sixty 
five thousand. This would allow for 
growth at the rate of twelve hundred 
volumes per vear for twenty-five vears 
Because of the relatively large increase in 
the number of graduate students, special 
emphasis was given to facilities for this 
group. It was recommended that space 
be provided in the stacks for approxi 
mately sixty open graduate carrels 
Carpenter Hall stands at the entrance 
of Cornell's new engineering quadrangle. 
In architectural stvle it ts designed to 
harmonize with neighboring arts campus 
buildings, and at the same time to serve 
as an introduction to the contemporary 
design of the new buildings on the en 
gineering campus. The exterior con- 
struction presents an attractive com 
bination of light grey Indiana limestone 
with Lenroc stone, a blue-grev native 
stone. This native stone also forms an 
integral part of the building's interior, 
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Carpenter Hall 


for it is used as facing on lobby, reading 
room, and browsing library walls. Fur- 
paint 


tones ol 


complement the 
solt tans, 


nishings and 


stonework in blues, 
and greens 
The building fifty 


thousand square feet of floor area on two 


contains about 
floors and a basement, the major portion 
of which is occupied by the library. Ad- 
ministrative offices of the College of En 
north 
second floor. The 
administrative 


ginecring are located along the 


and east sides of the 


offices of the dean and 
staff and a conference room extend from 
a central reception area. A second suite 
of offices is assigned to various student 
admissions, scholar- 
The placement 
area contains a large collection of com- 
pany and career material, and includes 
individual placement interview rooms. 
The editorial offices of the Cornell En- 


gineer, the engineering student publica- 


services including 


ships, and placement. 


tion, are in the basement. The building 
arrangement that trafhe to the 
Various areas is entirely separate. 


is such 


The spacious main floor reading room 


has a seating capacity of 174 and inc ludes 
large tables for problem work, individual 
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study desks, and numerous lounge chairs. 
Materials most in demand are kept in 
this 
immediately 
of counter-high shelving at the front end 
of the reading room. These indexes are 
flanked by individual study desks for 
convenient Lhe reference 
lection and runs of current 
bound periodicals are shelved in a 
series of double-faced wooden stacks im 


room. The periodical indexes are 


accessible in three sections 


seating. col- 


ten-veal 


mediately behind the periodical indexes 
on the room. To the 
right of the entrance 
is the periodical alcove where current 
periodicals are Lhe 
bination of recessed fluorescent lighting 
three 
tile 
flooring, and a harmonious blending of 
colors with the birch furniture and in 
terior stonework gives this room an in 
Viting air, and vet one in which the 
students can enjoy concentrated study. 
Included in the main reading room is the 
card catalog of four sixty-drawer sections 


south side of the 
on the north side 
displayed. com- 


windows on 
rubber 


and daylight from 


sides, a full acoustic ceiling, 


with a consultation table between. The 
circulation desk is convenient to the 
catalog and also allows supervision of 
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adjacent areas. The closed reserve section 
is directly behind the circulation desk 
and in back of this, separated by a wood 
panel, is the work area. 

Of special note is the browsing library 
the main reading room. 
fur 


located neat 
This room, which 
nished in the contemporary style as a 
lounge, is designed to provide students 
and faculty with an inviting collection 
of cultural reading in an atmosphere of 
and dignity. It contains 


is handsomely 


leisure, quiet 
about fifteen hundred selected books in 
the fields of the humanities, 
sciences, and related subjects. Books are 


Son ial 


those which might serve to stimulate in- 
terest in further reading. If this interest 
then the student 
vanced works, 
brarics on other parts of the campus 


Albert W. Smith, 
Siblev College 


leads on to more ad 


these are available in li 
The room is named for 
and dean of the 


director 


ARL Discussions 


of Mechanical Engineering from 1904 
1921, who is especially remembered at 
Cornell for his fostering of broad cul- 
tural interests among his students 

Ihe major part of the book collection is 
shelved on the three stack levels which are 
open to all students by direct access from 
both the reading room and the work 
area. The present stacks have a capacity 
of some seventy-five thousand volumes 
and include space for seventy-two open 
graduate study carrels. The stack area 
plus the shelving in the reading rooms 
provides for 100,000 volumes. 
There is an adjacent unused basement 
expansion area which will give an ulti 
200,000 volumes. 
the floor 


S} mice 


mate capacity of over 
The central 
serves as an auxiliary reading room with 
of 117. Here 


theses, various 


area ol second 


seating Capacity are 


shelved engineering do 
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Donald Conev, librarian, University of California, Berkeley, is the author 
ol The Bases of Selection: or, Retlections in a Bloodshot Eve a paper in 
cluded in the Minutes of the Fifty-first Meeting of the Association of Research 
Libraries, July 12, 1°58, Stanford Uniwersity. Mr. Conev raises a number of 
questions relating to such topics as the individual library and the nation 

2) comprehensiveness selection selection, the orphan function 1) the 
springs of decision (offers, subject interest, library image, ideal collection 
building te strenetn evocation competition 6) the uses of coop 
eration 7) photoduplication as a compli itor, and (S special ition. In con 
nection with selection as a tunction, he writes For the guidance of librarians 


can book selection policy be stated explicitly enough to be 


1 real guide? It is 


casy enough to draw up broad canons of selection which, like virtue, will 
ittract universal praise, but a selection code for the amateur selector would 
have to be very detailed. There is probably no substitute for substantive knowl 
edge and the conclusion would ippear to be that if library staff are to se lect 
they must be as well prepared as the scholars they serve 

Also included in the Minutes is a report prepared for the Social Science 
Research Council, Committee on the Near and Middle East Phe Acquisition 
and Control of Publications from the Middle East by David Wilder. The 
mechanism suggested is “a Bibliographic Center tor Near and Middle East 
Materials which would carry on the tunctions of acquisition, listing catalog 


ing. and the encouragement of the acceptance of local responsibility in what 


ever areas this appeared feasible.’ 


Mr 
established with the Library of Congress as host 
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Wilder that the Center be 


suggests 
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By WILLIAM kK. BEATTY 


The Medical Library of the 


University of Missourt 


Mepicat Lisprary of the Univer 
sity of Missouri is currently enjoving 
the most productive and active era in its 
shrouded in the mists of missing records 

In 1846 the St. Louis Medical College 
known as the “McDowell Med 


) served as the medical cde 


history beginning of the library is 


(better 
ical College 
partment of the University. This articu 
lation was severed ten vears later. During 


this decade all course work was carried 


on in St. Louts 

The 
established by the curators of the 
December 10, 1872 


patterned after the system at the 


medical school in Columbia was 
Uni 
versity on Instruc 
tion 
University of *Virginia, began on Febru 


he Medical ibrars prob 
ably had its origin shortly after this 


arv 17, 1873 

In ISS86 a cooperative arrangement was 
made with the Missouri Medical College 
in St This enabled the 
who had spent their two vears in Colum 
finish up the third 
athliated 
This arrangement proved to be unsatis 


Louts students 


bia to and fourth 


vears closely Institution 
factory, and was canceled in 1890 

Betore 1908 the Medical 
located in the school’s quarters or in the 
When MeAlester Hall was 
built room was set aside tor the library 
he 
in the new wing, opened in 1923 


The Medical 


the universits 


Library was 


main library 


library took over enlarged juarters 


Library is a branch of 


library system. major 


effect of this centralization ts to decrease 
the Sprace needed for processing in the 


is Medical Librarian, Uni 
of Missouri 
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Current 
included in the 
The furnish 


librarics 
library are 


branch expenses for 
the medical 
University Library's budget 
ings. however, were paid for bv the 
School of Medicine. 

The old library was separated from 
the hospital and was several blocks from 
the School of Nursing. This led to the 
growth of collections outside the library 
The lighting and scating arrangements 


The 
themselves in their books in 


were inadequate students were not 


able to lose 
the 


and pathology laboratories just) below 


library because of the biochemistry 
On a typical Missourt summer day the 


readers were well aware of the “practi 
cal” side of medicine. 

Overcrowding in McAlester Hall had 
reached desperate proportions before the 
move. Each new shipment from the bind 
ery meant the removal of a sufhcrent 
number of books and journals to provic 
I his older 


material was scattered around the 


space ton the newcomers 
cam 
pus making efhcient service difhcult. The 
lack ol led to higher and higher 


shelving until ladders were needed to re 


space 


trieve some of the more distant volumes 
The small, chopped up, reading area dis 
couraged attendance. The current jouw 
where 

The 
night assistant was convinced that the li 
brarv had but 


plain why the marauders nibbled only 


nals were shelved in cubbvholes 


they often became crushed or torn 


mice, was unable to ex 
French journals. 

The State Legislature in 1951 author 
School of 


to a full four-vear curriculum 


ived the expansion of the 
Medicine 


The first full class of seventy-five was ad 


rie 
q 
: 
versit 
: 


1956 and the first 
M.D 

graduated in June 1957. The 
of the student body to approximately 
three (from filty) 
with increases in the School of Nursing 
and in the staff of the Teaching Hospital 
affected the seating and space require 


fall of 


receive the 


mitted in the 


class to degree was 


pansion 


hundred combined 


ments in the new library 

During the planning stage for the new 
Medical Center the dean of the School, 
committees and ofhcers of 


thirty medi 


and various 
the University, visited some 
cal schools throughout the country. 


l he se 


medical-librarian 


tours and the services of two 


consultants were 

tremely valuable 

The Medical Center is a single build 

he 

floor Teaching Hospital faces south, the 

Medical Building 
Joining these is a two-floor 


link 


scove ral 


ing composed of three parts seven 


four-floon Sciences 
faces north 
link I his 


contains the library, 


ofhces and small 
laboratories 
I he of the 


the level of the main floor of the Medical 


main entrance library ion 


Building and of the second 
floor of the Teaching Hospital. Elevators 
at each end of the link place the library 
Center 

levels, can seat 
100,000 books 


13.000 


Scrences 


within easy reach of the whole 

he 
he 


library has three 
hold 


just 


readers, and 
total 
leet 


7.400 square feet of stack space, 1.200 


area ts under 


includes approximate ly 
ol readers area, less than 
1.000 of work space 


and 


and slightlhs 
he 


has 


library is au 


conditioned controlled hu 


midity. This adds to the comfort of the 


readers and stafl as well as to the preset 
vation of the collection 

The upper level includes the reading 
central study area and the 


cul 


rent periodicals section), seven study 
rooms, the work room, and the librarian’s 
ofhce. The reading room is seventy-three 
feet in length and is forty feet in width 


in the central study area and filtyv-five in 
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the current per iodicals section. The cur 
rent periodicals section is set off from the 
central study area by waist-high island 
shelving. 

Phe four large windows comprising 
most of the east wall run from the ceiling 
down to waist-high shelving. The ceilings 


are white acoustic tile, and fluorescent 
(standard cool white) strip lights have 
The thoors 
aid 
the 


two 


been set flush with the ceiling 
cork tile, 
Lhe 


area and the 


are naturalcolor another 


in damping sound walls of 
central study eastern 
thirds of the current periodicals section 


he 


the current periodicals section, the en 


are a light green western third of 


trance to the library, and the card 
catalog and shelf-list area, are done in a 
sunny vellow as this part of the reading 
room is the farthest from a natural light 

Paging lights are located at the north 


ading room 


and south ends of the 
The aprontess library tables in’ the 


central study area have a light wood 


finish. They are arranged to combine 
maximum seating with a feeling of space 
he 
sizes 
with upholstered backs provide a varied 


I he 


eight 


tables are of several shapes and 


The fiftv-eight wooden side chairs 
colon scheme backs are solid colors 

and 
tables 
\ large 


prov ice space 


ditlerent color 
he 


chairs with wooden arms 


and include 


finish combinations circular 
have 
periodical index table 
for the 


dexing 


recent volumes of the major in 


Six small wooden stools 


tools 


provide easy to-handle seating for this 
table. The 
the south-west 
The circulation desk, 
stairs to the 


main entrance 


main entrance is located neat 


corner of the reading 
room south 
of the 


tance 


just 
stacks, is some dis 
from the 

The current periodicals section at the 
south end of the reading room, has been 
broken into thirds to provide a sense of 
intimacy and comfort by two peninsular 
sections of double-faced waist-high shels 


ing jutting out from the south wall. Six 
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foot shelving covers the south and west 
walls of the area. Waist-high shelving is 


The 


shelving in this section is wooden and 


under the window on the east wall. 
adjustable. Sloping and flat shelves are 
combined so that current and back issues 
are immediately Lounge fur- 
or three-man solas, comlort- 


available 
niture, 
able chairs, and low circular tables pro- 


two 
vide an atmosphere of relaxation and 
case 

The seven study rooms are located at 
the north end of the reading room. Five 
are equipped with blackboards 
table either 
The tables are 


of these 


and have a and chairs for 


six or four similar to 
those in the reading room but the chairs 


he 


are for typing and are equipped with in 


are all wood remaining two rooms 
room has two such 
All seven have 
microfilm readers, 


dividual tables (one 
tables, the other has one) 
electrical outlets for 
phonographs, etc. 


this 


dictating machines 
There is no natural light in 


and the use of a bright coral on the walls 


livens up the rooms and = connecting 


hall. 


tile anc the 


coilings are of white acoustic 


floors are natural cork tile 
Large glass panels in cach room and 
door prevent feelings of claustrophobia 
and also facilitate supervision 


he work 


located on the 


ind librarian’s ofhce are 


west side of the central 


study area he walls and coilings ol 


both 


found the 


rooms are in the same light green 


reading room. The floors 


are mottled green and white asphalt tle 


The furniture in the two rooms is era, 


steel with black washable tops desks and 
tables), and the chairs are upholstered in 
cinnamon. The work room has a separate 
hall. doors to the card 
desk. 


room contains 


entrance from: the 


catalog area, circulation and hi 


brarian’s ofhcee. Th two 


ck sks. 


cabinets, a large sink, combination ward 


LV pist’s several tables and filing 


robe and supply closet, and adjustable 
metal shelving which covers the north 


wall. An electric typewriter speeds up 
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clerical work and enhances its appear- 
The upper level entrance for the 
is located here. The 
levels of 
this means the shelvers 


ance. 
book-truck elevator 
book-truck elevator 
the library. By 
are able to take the loaded book trucks 
directly to the stacks and so substantially 


serves all 


cut the time involved in this dailv task. 
The librarian’s ofhce is just north of the 
work room and has doors to the work 
room and to the reading room 

I he 
in lav-out. A 
with the 


two levels of stacks are identical 


central north-south aisle 


connects stairs and a second 


north south aisle provides access to the 
study carrels 


carre] desks 


sixteen individual gray 


level. “The 
have washable composition tops and the 
bright red up 


located on each 

chairs have 
holstered backs, 
Fifteen double-faced sections of adjust- 
able and 


west on 


aluminum 


armerests, and seats. 


grav metal shelving run east 


each level, with single-faced 
shelving at each end. Windows cover the 
upper half of the east wall. The white 
ceilings reflect the fluorescent lights, the 
green walls add a touch of color, and the 
main 
tonance book 


truck elevator shalt and prov ice ample 


treated concrete floors facilitate 


Iwo tables back on to the 


sorting space 


The third entrance to the library 


opens into a vestibule at the north end 
stack 


space fon 


of the lower level. This vestibule 


contams storage of furniture 
or books (adjustable metal shelving lines 
sink. The 
outer door opens onto the lowest floor 
Medical Sciences Building. As a 


part ol 


the west wall) and a large 


of the 
result’ of this any 
the Medical 
by person by book truck 


arrangement 


Center is accessible either 


The move into the new library was 


complicated by the previous enforced 
scattering of the collection among three 
buildings. The 


shelved in the 


ditherent 
was that 
MeAlester, but there were approximate ly 


mayor portion 
old library in 


ten thousand volumes shelved or boxed 
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Library and in the 


building 


in the University 
maimtenance 


The move pres nted an excellent op 


portunity to rearrange the bound jour- 


had 


previously been she lved according to the 


nals alphabetically by tithe 


classification number. A master list of 
journals, arranged alphabetically by title, 
was compiled with notations tor shell 
footage required and the location of the 
des 


volumes themselves. Because of the 


perate space problems in MeAlester a 


single journal title often would — be 


located in two, three, or even four places 
on the Campus 

book trucks 
earthed in the different parts of the uni 


Twenty-seven were un 


versitv.§ librarv svstem and were com 


mancdeered lor the move he shelved 


of the collection were trans 


Fach truck 


rope secure ly, and 


portions 
ported on these would be 
“double shelved, 
then taken to the nearest loading dock 
Phe only elevator in McAlester had no 
stop on the library tloor so the loaded 
book crucks had to bn 
flights ol 


were on the 


carried down two 
book trucks 
loaded on a 


stairs. When nine 
dock they were 
two-ton truck and transported to the 
new librars 


Fortunately, sufficient workers were 
available to keep the books moving. “The 


Professional stafl members were 


shelves the library been 


le al 


at each 


new 


end of the move with the ap 
propriate lists Experienced shelvers from 
the University Library loaded 
loaded the book trucks \ 
the student labor 


book trucks 


tions. 


and un 
group from 
force shuttled the 


between the various loca 


complete move, from the 
taking-off of the first book to the opening 
of the new library, took eleven and a halt 


work 


five and fitteen) 


davs (the force varied between 


The library is now open eighty-three 
hours aweek (an increase of sixteen over 
the McAlester era) and 
stall of three 


has a tull-time 


(two professional, one 


COLLEGI 


clerical). There are also six student as 
sistants (including a typist) who prov ide 
a total of eighty hours a week. 
Photoduplication is one of the more 
active services currently provided by the 
\ Cormac this. ‘The 


machine is easy to use maintain 


library. is used tor 
and 
Student assistants do most of this work. 
The usual varieties of work are done but 
the library also performs an additional 
each week photorepro 


service I wice 


duced tables of contents of selected 
journals are mailed to nine of the cleven 
departments in the School of Medicine 
(two have recently joined the original 
seven) and to the School of Nursing. De 
partmental se lections range trom six to 
eighty-five journals but overlapping has 
kept the total number of titles near two 
hundred 

The library puts out a news bulletin 
academic vear, 


I his 


recent ac 


each month during the 


and bimonthly in the summet 


contains selective list) of 
quisitions, items describing the library's 
activities, a list of staff publications and 
historical notes primarily about local 
physi ians and events 

Phe physical comfort, attractive sur 
roundings, and convenient location of 
the library have created some problems 
Many of the 
temporary housing units are closer to the 
Medical Library than thev are to the 
University Library. There 
venient snack bar in the basement of the 


hospital All 


tightening ol 


university dormitories and 


Is also acon 


this has necessitated a 


gradual regulations con 
cerning the use of the library 

When the library opened in Septem 
ber 1956, 


the winter the 


evervone was welcomed In 


study rooms were re 


stricted to those connected with the 
Medical Center 


similarls 


In the spring the stacks 


were limited and the reading 
room was restricted to Medical Center 
personnel during week-dav evenings. No 
student ts ever denied access to mat rial 
library, and undergraduates 


here in the 
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wishing to use the library on a_ long- 
term basis may apply for permits 
Several surveys of the use of the library 
have been compiled. The most compre 
hensive was made’ late last vear (1956), 
before any restrictions had been put in 
force. Que stionaires were filled out and 


readers (187 medical, 
178 non-medical). Of the 
cal readers only 12 per cent were using 


That de 


needed to remedy 


returned by 365 
178 non-medi 
material housed in the library 
cisive measures were 
this situation is obvious 

\fter a vear of use, several points, pre 
dicted or untoreseen, are evident. The 
study rooms are the most popular part of 


ing the day and are continuously crowded 


the library receive heavy use dur 


in the evening. The blackboards are most 


helpful for working out the mathe 
matical, chemical, and anatomical aspects 
of medicine. The sound-proofing pet 
mits discussion or use of Lape recorders, 
etc.. without disturbing other readers 
The sloping shelves for current: issues 
of the journals have met with favorable 
from those who 


response, particularly 


must keep up with the literature by 


weekly or semi-weekly visits to the li- 


brarv. The lounge furniture in this area 
has received consid rable praise 

The library shares two wall display 
cases at a heavily frequented location. 
Phis provides a useful point outside the 
library for publicizing the collection, 
sceTvices, ct¢ 

Phe circulation desk is the only part 
of the that 


pronounced changes. The desk, as shown 


librars shows the need for 


by a vear’s use, does not provide enough 


space on sufhcient control for the reserve 
books, does not prov ide easy access to the 
card catalog (to assist readers using the 
catalog), and it does not provide ack 
quate control over the entrance to the 
stacks 


be rectihed with only minor changes 


All these problems, however, can 


library messenger 
I his 
siderably decreases the time spent by the 
This will 


undoubtedly become a popular SCTV 1C¢ 


intra-campus 


service has recently started. con 


reader in locating material 


The new Medical Library is an attrac 


on 


Rare Books Conference 


held at the University of 


The meeting will cover various topics in 


Books Section conference to be 


ACRL, Rare 


18-20, are now complete 


Plans for the 
Virginia, June 
cluded in the section's rare book manual, a preliminary edition of which will be 
ready for distribution prior to the conference. A general discussion and critique of 
the work will be the subject of the first panel meeting. Subsequent mectings will be 
devoted to such specific topics as the problems of appraisals, insurance, and tax ex 
emption: Civil War collections; cataloging and classification for the clements other 
than subject and author; promotion and publishing with reference to exhibitions, 
keepsakes, catalogs, etc. the collection of portraits, prints, broadsides, and ephemera; 
and the problems connected with collecting material related to specific areas or his 
torical periods. Relations between libraries and antiquarian booksellers and auction 
houses will also be cise ussed 
section and 


rks, 


The program has been planned by John Cook Wyllie, secretary of the 


librarian, University of Virginia; William H. Runge, acting curator of rare 


University of Virginia 
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By EUGENE P. WATSON 


The Remodeled Library Building at 


Northwestern State College of Louisiana 


‘HE MILLION-DOLLAR enlarged and re- 
modeled Russell Library building of 


Northwestern State College of Louisiana, 
at Natchitoches, was formally opened on 
November 1, 1957. The ceremonies, at 
which W. Porter Kellam, director of li 
brarics, University of Georgia, delivered 
climaxed a ten-veat 


the main address, 


campaign to secure modern and ade 


College 
built 


quate library facilities for the 

The three brick 
in 1936, originally was shaped like the 
with the 


anc the 


storys Structure, 


letter three reading rooms 


in the cross-bar four-tier book 


stacks in the somewhat shortened stem 
In order to make possible the conve Psion 
of the building trom the traditional type 
toan openshell, divisional arrangement, 
a two-story addition was constructed in 
the form ot a squared l around the sides 


bookstacks Thus the 


nomconvertible stacks, which had previ 


and rear of the 


ously extended out at the rear of the 


building and had thereby been s parated 


from the reading areas, now became the 


core ol the building, their central po 


book 


sition providing casily accessible 


Storage Space 

Phe new portion of the building con 
tains two groupstudy rooms, a student 
typing room, two listening cubicles, the 


othe 


Except for these rooms and the stair well 


reference and the librarian’s office 


and rest rooms, the new portion of the 


building is partitionless. The large open 


areas thus provided on each floor are set 


sciences and education on the first floor, 
and humanities and natural sciences on 


All foun 


ranges ol 


the second floor division areas 
are filled with 


she Ive 


free-standing 
double-faced so placed as to 
numerous 
Fach 
two reading 


all the 


ject fields are readily available, 


provide open spaces among 


the ranges such open space con 


tains one or tables with 


chairs: thus books in Various sub 
while at 
attorded 


privacy. In 


the same time the students are 


a considerable amount of 


dividual carrel desks are available, both 
in the divisional areas and in the book 
stacks, for graduate students and faculty 


members who are engaged in research 
Included in the educational division are 
a curriculum laboratory, a textbook col 
lection, and a juvenile collection 

The less frequently used materials in 
each subject field are shelved in that pol 
tion of the central bookstacks immediate 
ly adjacent to the appropriate divisional 
I here Is he book 


kept in their regular 


areas TOCSCTVE room: 


reserve books ile 


classified order on the n she Ive lhe 


fourth level ot the stacks houses the 
depositors collection of United States 
documents, while the second — level 


which lies between the two main floors 


contains the depositors 


Louisiana state documents 


of the building 
collection of 
as well as other Louisiana materials 


With the 


fortum at one 


exception of a small audi 


end, in the original struc 


ture, allot that part of the first floor that 


up as subject division areas social extends across the front of the building 
was divided into a series of offices and 

Dr. Watson w Librarian, Northwestern classrooms. Removal of the numerous 
State College of Loutsian partitions was not feasible: so these 
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have tor most 


rooms part 


smaller the 
been retained, but have been converted 
to new uses: a shipping room; a micro- 
film and microcard reading room; a 
microfilming laboratory, complete with 
dark-room: a conference room: a library 
science classroom, with adjoining ofhce; 
a staff room: and a North Louisiana ai 
I he floor 
which previously served as the periodical 
the 


have been combined into a single, 


chives room second rooms 


reading room and browsing room 
large 
technical processes room, a private othe 
for the circulation staff has been provid 
ed at the side of the charging desk: the 
now houses the 


of the head of 


former reference room 


card catalog, the ofhce 
reader services, and a recreational read 
area adjoining the humanities di 


The third floor, comprising tour 


ing 
Vision 
seminar rooms and a large classroom, re 
the 
enumerated, 


mains unchanged. In addition to 


rooms and areas already 


there are several large storage closets on 
each floor, quarters for the janitor, and 
a machinery room 

Iwo of the most important features of 
the building are the lighting and the an 
I he 
light fixtures, which are recessed into the 
placed end-to-end in 


of the 


conditioning systems fluorescent 


iling, are 


running across the entire width 


building, the strips being three feet apart 


on centers: the illumination provided is 
evenly distributed and shadowless, with 
an intensity ol eighty 
foot-candles at table top level. The en 


been an 


approximately 


tire first and second floors have 


conditioned. A hydraulic elevator has 
been installed also. 
The building is of 


architecture, with exterior 


Pudor 
red 


modified 
walls of 
brick in I he 
walls are painted in pastel hues of blue 


blended shades interior 
and green; the stair-wells and first floor 
corridors are enlivened with touches of 
The 
with asphalt tile, which is so designed as 
cork. The old portion ot 
the building and the 
completely integrated that it is now dith 


orange concrete floors are covered 


to resemble 
new have been so 
cult to distinguish between the two 

The furniture and the filing 
cabinets supplied by Remington 
Rand. the free-standing steel stacks and 
othee 


library 

wert 
the carrel desks by Estey, and the 
furniture by Security 


William H 
University of 


Jesse director of libraries, 


I ennessec, assisted with the 
preliminary plans Fdmon Low, librarian, 
Oklahoma Stat 


official library consultant throughout the 


University, served as 


planning and construction stages 


Dobson, of Houston, Texas, was the ar 


chitect. 


Under One Root 


Continued fron 


contrae fors 


Fstev Metal Products. 


furniture: Loan and relerence 


lesks, catalogs, tables 


Twombly Associates 

Mirtle Desk Company) . 
Lounge and 
national Hotel Supply Company 


occastonal chairs: Inter 


1050 


V4) 


page 201) 


and New England Contract Fu 
nishings, both Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Steel furniture: All-Steel Equipment 

Curtains: Edwin Raphael Company; 
Margeson’s, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

Picture racks: Nevien Company, Wake 
field, Massachusetts. 


* 
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Colgate Universitys New Library: 


A Dynamic Program 


I ORDER TO UNDERSTAND the philosophy 
of the new Colgate Library, one must 
educa 


Col 


its students a masters 


first thout the 


tional objectives ol the t 


something 
NiVersity 
wate secks to vive 
of the skills of 
and independently, of expressing then 
reading critically 


thinking constructivels 


ideas clearly, and of 


and appreciatively, It endeavors to give 
its students an intelligent understanding 
of the major fields of human knowledge, 
special and intensive training in one of 


those fields, and to in students 


the conviction that a liberal education 
iS a COntiniiing process which is neve 
completed, but which must be carried 


on throughout lile if one is to be a re 
sponsible member of soctets 

vers briel statement does not ol 
give all of the objectives, but 


coulis 


one can see at one at Colgate. the 


library is of central Importance. Tt must 


have a dvnamn program. It must be a 


laboratons place in which students, 


books 


informal 


mistructors, ane come tovethe 


under pleasant and surround 
ings and under conditions conducive to 
productive scholarship and intimate fac 
ulty-student-librarian rel ttionships 

Flow can the new lil ary deve lop such 
a philosophy and. in’ fact. become an 
integral part ob the 
plan to ALE 


le the 


teaching program: 


is ust one brief example of how we 


with the taculty in 
bro student's educational ex 


perience at Colgate 


COLLEGI 


THOMAS M. ILAMS 


By 


vears some of us have 
lamented the fact that 


tend to emphasize the differences among 


For seve ral 


scrence 


the sciences rather than their semilarities 
When on trics to approac h the sciences 


on a broader basis, it is very difheult to 


locate the proper material. This is pat 


ticularly true colleges) maintaining 


departmental — libraries \l 


central 


parate 


though the new library has 


brought all of the departmental libraries 


under one root (with the exception of 


small science laboratory collections), 


this is not the entire solution to the 


problem. A reading room next to stacks 


shelving the science books now enables 


us to experiment m new methods of 


teaching the history of science——a pro 


to show the interrelation of all 
In this 


collection of 


vram 


SCIENCES room will be brought 


together a books and 
periodicals that will not only show the 
interrelation among the various sciences, 
but also the effect of other disciplines on 


! Here the 


the sciences and versa 
librarians 


humanists, the scientists, and 
will attempt to bridge gaps that never 
should have existed in the first place 
Phis experiment is so challenging that 
foundation support has already been 
obtained 

We present only one example ol the 
dynamic approach to the use of the new 
library. Expansion of such teaching tech 
limited only by the un 
finished lack of 
ative and imagination on the part of the 
faculty and library staff 


The design, turnishings, service 


niques will be 


second floor and mith 
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Mr. liams is Librarian, Colgate Uni 
versity 
a 


special facilities of the new library are 


all planned to and broaden 


cncourag 
the desirable features in our educational 
program. We hope it will be literally the 
Col 


vate is constantly reviewing the ctlective 


‘cultural center” of the University 


ness of faculty teaching and ts attempting 


to stimulate the intellectual motivation 


and curiosity of its students. Phe im 


ot adequat library service in 


implementing Colgate’s various educa 


tional programs ts. we believe, self evi 


dent 


Because education should be a con 


tinuing reading conditions im 


process 


the new library approximate those ou 


students wall CN in them own 
College, ton 


offers the last 


alter graduation 


stud 


s 


ents chance to 


«quire the habit of reading 

And what do the students think of the 
library? The Colgate Maroon, the 


new 


campus has been lavish in 


praising the 


new facilities. Opened in 


time for the fall semester, 1958, * . re 


turning students,” according one 


1959 


campus reporter, viewed [the hl 


brary | as a crisp new building, as fun 
tional as it is 
But 


weeks of classes 


ol 


planning already [October alter 


only a tew thes are be 
vinning to see it in a much broadet pe 
SPCCLIVe Designed to be the focal point 
of the entire educational experience of 
ibrar, destined 
heart of the l 
Core 


Certainly we. the 


Colgate, the new 


to become the 


and the core of the Curriculum.” 
And, in 
students, cannot help but know the value 


Its facil 


in study 


an editorial 


of the magnificent new library 


ics represent a great 
and research opportunities From the 


walks 


it is obvious to him that it was 


moment a person into the new 
structure 
designed to fill the students’ educational 
needs as comple tely as possible 

and 


In addition to the colortul decor 


lounge-type furniture, the varied general 
seating facilities, adequate lighting, et 

students mention particularly the beaut 
fully furnished and equipped music room, 


browsing room, large periodicals alcove, 


, oil 
: ~ = J 7 


typing and mi rofilm rooms, rapid photo- 
reproduction service, open reference area, 
science reading room, “coke and smoke” 
room, loan service for reproductions of 
famous paintings, conference rooms, and 
the fact that they can now find books in 
an open stack library. 

If just a few of the building's out 
standing features were singled out, note 
flexibility of the 


building. 


would be made of the 


modular construction of the 


the convenience of having all principal 


publi and staff functions located on the 
main floor, and the fact that the building 
This 


means that all readers have to use one 


is designed for one-point control 


entrance and exit except, of course, in 
emergencies In other words, one cannot 
by-pass the charging machine! Mention 


should be made also of the staff-saving 
possibilities of locating the reserve desk 
in back of the desk with 


joint stacks and work room between and 


circulation 


the advantages of a paging system that 


enables us to clear out the building at 


night and to locate students im emer 


gencies. The simplicity and openness of 
the entire building probably give i a 
distinction all its own 

But the most important thing is that 
the students like the library and its many 
This ts made evident by a 


scrvices 


50 per cent increase In use number of 


students in the building) and a sub 


stantial gain in the circulation of 


week books 


\ combination lecture 


two 


and exhibition 


room and a faculty lounge, which may 


be opened to increase the seating capac 
ity of the lecture room trom T1O to 165, 
was finished in April 

The second, o1 top floor at present ts 


Here 


will be located the an 


book 


reading 


unfinished 


conditioned and archives 


stacks with jount SIN 


contference-seminar-honors rooms, glass 


enclosed and open ceading areas, more 


carrells and taculty studies, general 


stacks, etc 


COLLEGI 


The dedication of the 
University Library took place on 


13, 1959. 


new Colgate 


\pril 


Data! 


irchitects: R. B. O'Connor & W. H. Kil- 
ham, Jr.. New York. 


Cost: and fu 


nished). 


$2,200,000 (equipped 


Book capacity: 400,000 volumes 


Seating capacity: 000 


Number of stories: Four (including one 


half of basement) 
Overall dimensions: 187' 
Module size: 22’ 8" x 4" 
Square footage: 80,155 sq. tt 
Cubage: 902,798 cu. tt 
Structural frame: Reintorced concrete 


/ ria 
first 


walls: Brick cavity walls up to 


floor; stone with aluminum and 


steel curtain walls above: light-direct 


ing glass block in clerestors 


Floors: Vinvi asbestos, asphalt, and cork 
tile: terrazzo in lobby 


Stacks: Metal; supplier, Remington Rand 


Furniture: Much of it especially designed 


and made for Colgate: various suppl 


crs 


Iiumination: Fluorescent in reading and 
public areas: Holophane incandescent 


in stack areas 


Mechanically 


tempered and humidified 


ventilated, 
Retrigera 
tion can be added tor complete air con 


Ventilation 


dition 


Ww.) 


Hleat 


Force d hot wate 
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Expanded by Addition 


N SEPTEMBER 1958, the doors to the new 
I addition of the Kent State University 
Library in Kent, Ohio, were opened, and 
$1,500,000 worth of service 


more than 


was made available to students and fac 
ulty 


which all plans were formulated, about 


It was this concept of service about 


which the building was constructed, and 


about which the library ts being oper 
ated 

Phe plant itself is a modern structure, 
svimetrical and uncluttered. Far from 


being accidental, this appearance is the 
result of a countless number of hours of 
consultation between head librarian John 


B. Nicholson, Jr. and the architects Ful 


ton, Krinsky, and DeLaMotte of Cleve 
land, Ohio 

Prior to his meeting with the archi 
tects, Mr. Nicholson visited a large num 


ber of well-known university libraries to 


determine not only which features of 


those libraries would be especially desu 


Kent, but also which have been 


able at 
troublesonn and would best be avoided 
Mir. Nicholson's etlorts in this direction, 
coupled with his already vast knowledge 
of the subject in general, have resulted 
structure which is 


in the erection of a 


among the finest of its kind anywhere 


The addition itself is exactly as wide 
as the old library, 130 feet, and is 155 
fect in length. Ceiling height of the first 
floor is ten feet, but on the second and 


third floors it is nine feet and six inches 


This article based inftervieu 
vith lo Nicholson, Librarian, 


onan 


Aent State 


ersity, and published 


WA) 


Kent State University Library 


DETZ 


By 


ROBERT J. 


In all, the addition will have a total floor 


space of approximately 60,000 square 
feet. [This represents a SOO per cent in 
crease mm Space which is available at the 


The new area will provic 
550.000) additional 
165.000 


present time 
room for more than 
books I hese, 


currently in 


when added to the 
the stacks, 
grand total of volumes to 715,000 
ol SSOL000 


bring the 


already 


will 
appropriation has 
been approved for book purchases dur 
the first 
S00, will be increased to 1400, and 


will consist of 175 single-place seats and 


ing Veal SCALING Capacity, 


now 


1,225 four and six-place seats 
hic 


dows olf 


more than three hundred win 


the 
the heat-refracting type 


three-story addition are olf 


These w indows 


permit maximum utilization of natural 


light but at the same time reduce by ap 
proximately 


I he 


33 per cent the heat there 


from low-level-brightness lighting 


Is provided by 2.325 fluorescent light 
tubes which are ceiling-recessed, and 
which provide optimum lighting for 


reading. To insure over-all comfort, the 
entire building is air-conditioned 

Phe 20,000 square feet of the first floor 
that 


flooring 


is covered by terrazzo, except the 
cork tile 
located the library statl 
the 


circulation department, the main card 


circulation area has 


On this floor are 
technical area, 


othces, a processes 


catalog, a special collections room, and 


a 108-seat lounge. The lounge ts fin 
nished with single. and double-place 
seats, a hi-fi set, a radio, television set, 


and a tape recorder. 
\ UNIQUE TK thod is ¢ mploved to con 
trol the sound in the lounge arca. Known 


ae 
: 
wthh 
- 
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as the intermittent-sound system, it oper 
ates on the theory that a person uncon 
sciously adjusts the volume of his voice 
to equal the volume of any other noises 
present so that he may be heard. Follow 
ing this principle, then, music is plaved 
at short intervals throughout the day 
When the music is plaved, those present 
adjust their voices so as to be heard 
above the sound of the music; when the 
MUSIC Stops, the volume of the voice is 
lowered because there is less nose to 
overcome in order to be heard Sy con 
trolling the volume of the music, one can 
thus control the general volume of the 
speaking voices In a given area over a 
given period of time, for it is the volume 
of the music that establishes the pattern 
originally 

With the addition to the library, the 


system of operation is changed from the 


Voltaire in Leningrad 


functional to the subject division system 
The subject division system lends itself 
more directly to satisiving the needs 
both present and contemplated ot the 
university. Each of the three divisions is 
allotted an entire floor, and in each di 
vision are found all materials and sers 
ices related to it 

The social studies division occupies 
the second floor. Here the floor tile ts a 
light brown, and the stacks a suede 
brown. On the third floor ts the human 
ties division. The tile on the floor is a 
light green, and the stacks are a matching 
seatoam blue. One of the main features 
of the third floor are the four soundproof 
listening rooms for the use of those who 
wish to use recordings The science and 
technology division occuptles the old por 
tion of the library. 


Continued on page 234 


“In three large Russian cities Kiev, Moscow, and Leningrad—lI visited both hi 


braries and universities. | was not prepared by what I had read previously for what 


I was to see. The libraries and universities were filled, with men and women of all 


~ 


ages, but, for the most part, with voung men and women deeply and seriously en 


gaged in intellectual and scientific endeavor. It was a revelation to look into ereat 


reading rooms and to see every seat taken at every table and to observe that others 


were waiting to bil vacancies as fast as they occurred. It was a untorgettable ex 


perience to walk through the stacks and s« 


students and librarians, as thick al 


most as ants, at work on amazing collections of books, including many present 


dav American writers in English-language 


editions 


“TL asked in the vast Leningrad Public Library if | might see a collection of which 


the library was especially proud. Ino less time than it takes to tell it, T was sun 


rounded by the magnificent library gathered through his life time by Voltaire 


When LT asked if TE might look at a book particularly treasured among those historic 


volumes, the cooperative custodian of the 


collection took down several and hand 


ed to me the first posthumous volume of Helvetius, printed in London in 1774 


\lmost every page bore interlinings and marginal notes in ink in the hand of 


the great philosopher. On the first fivleat 


was the French (Si Dieu nexistait: pas 


il faudrait Vinventer’) as written out by Voltaire tor these words: ‘If God did not 


exist He would have to be invented. I do not need to tell vou how astonished I 


was that this book with this inscription should have been chosen by a librarian 


in Communist Russia in fulfillment of my request 


de l verved at ii ly rhe ( lle 


~ 


Ir ing Dillard, from a speech 
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Space Problems of Large (General) Research 


Libraries: Report of a Meeting 


1. Purpose of the Meeting? The 


had been called to obtain discussion of the 


proble ms of large 


meeting 


space general research 


libraries by the librarians of a number ol 
such institutions which have acute problems 
from 


resulting ipproaching exhaustion of 


storaue space for theu collections It was 
hoped that this discussion might result in a 
pooling of ideas and possibly some agreement 


kind ot 


to produce useful results tow the 


is to the studies which may be ex 


solution of these problems. Among the par 
ticipants were several who had developed 
kind 
identified as prop sals by Universities 
slightly 
distributed to the par 


proposals tor studies of this Iwo ol 

thes« 

A and B) had been reproduced in 
| 


abridy« d 


form and 
identified 
and D 


presented orally it the meeting. Synopses ot 


ticipants in advance. Two others 


as proposals olf Universities ( wert 


these proposals ire presented in the \p 


pendix In addition, a working paper which 


presented — the problem listed the various 
approaches to solutions of the problem and 
series ol regarding the 


h vd 


mecting 


raised a questions 


solutions been distributed in) advance 
ol the 
2. Procedure 


discussion which had been outlined 


By a procedure for develop 
ing the 
in advance of the meeting. cach participant 
was given an opportunity to present his pre 
looking to the 
problems ot 


ferred project’ for study 


solution of the space large 


Tos uch) libraries 


cle tail 


(ut neral 


Fach) proposal 


was discussed in upon presentation 
IT his procedure occupied the entire first day 


of the meeting and most of the morning ses 
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sion of the second day. Thereatter, in order 
to assure that no important topic had been 


ney 


lected, the meeting reviewed the questions 
posed by the working paper 

; Proposals of Universities 
1) Proposal i 7 1. It seemed to 
be generally agreed that the study embodied 
in this proposal holds much promise tor 
producing results of significance and po 
tential general applicability 


bh) Proposal of University B 
to be the 


It app 


veneral feeling that, because the 


space problem is cre ated by the less tre 


quently used material, and because such 


material does not, by definition, warrant 


expensive treatment, it iy not to be expected 
that engineering solutions terms ol 
ind handling systems can 


While 
talent 


mechanical coding 


be expected to reduce costs was 


wreed that) engineering should be 


brought to the design and construction of 
book-storage buildings and of the equipment 
for book that the 


development of special mechanisms for par 


storage vet it was felt 


ticular applications should be conducted 


only when those applications can be suth 


ciently envisioned as to be compatible with 
the cconomic teasibilities 

©) Proposal of Uniwers ( The orally 
presented description of the current opera 
tion and effects of its compact collection by 
interest and re 


University C created much 


ceived considerable attention from the pat 


ticipants. It ired to be the consensus 
that this experiment ind the proposal to 


improve the rationale underlying it. holds 
much promise for usetul results 


Propose i reily D 


(through the 


Miniaturiza 
tion substitution of microtexts 
for full-size publications) offers an attractive 
solution to the space problem and the group 
was much interested in this proposal How 
ever, it appe ared to be the consensus that the 
to ce 
miniaturization tor 


proposal does not offer a clear tssuc 


termine the value of 


space-saving While effecting savings of space 
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Princeton University, Oct. 27 ot 
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Rut Rogers Librar gress I rence 
BR. Heilpr Melville Ruegies (Cou 
brary R Inc.) joined the group for lunch or 
- which tis Dr Heilprin presented 
= 
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in one library through miniaturizing an im 


portant segment of the collections, it would 


create space problems in nine other libraries 
by providing them with material which they 
would otherwise not procure or be unlikely 
to procure In other words, the proposal 
those of 
If a field 


in which all ten libraries were 


isucs of with 


space saving 


cooperat ve subject 


were chosen 
now collecting extensively, the issue of space 
saving could be sharp ned 

1. Suv 


a) It was agreed that there is no single 


perfect solution to the space problems of the 
research libraries It was 


laree reneral 


further avreed that the space problem ind 


the ich-for-comprehensiven ss problem 


Ire Opposite sides of the same coin: it is the 
desire to be comprehensive which produces 
the space problem ind to the extent that 
comprehensiveness can be provided by 

! len il 


methods than 
the storage problem will be solved 


other quisition ina 
But. until better methods for reaching com 
pre hensiveness offer than are pres ntly avail 


thle. local 


necessary and the 


QUIsition ind storage will be 


spac problem will be 
pressing 
hy Ne 


ot the spree problem it would be extremely 


wal rid to local solutions 


valuable to bring together the results of ex 
periments ind studies toward the solution ol 
the problem, a euide or manual to what is 
including valid data 


Such 


known on the matter 


for comparison of various alternatives 


a manual should incluck 


i) \ statement of the criteria developed 
through various studies tor distinguishing 
“working collection” trom a compact” 
taking 


between Various 


collection into consideration ditter 


crecs subyects 


forms of material. and various conditions 


ol viewing the possibilities ot cditter 


entiation as to collections of immediat 


md remote access: and taking imto con 


sideration the question of the number ind 
location of copres of material of litthe ot 
of merely archival importance 

ii) Description of methods which have 
used tor such 


been moplementation ol 


criteria; their application at the hands of 


librarians alone and or with the assistance 


of scholars and OPCTAtions TEs inch special 
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ists; the questions of cataloging and de 


cataloging for a “working” and “compact” 
collection, and problems of record-chang 
methods of compact 


bx vk 


shelf-arrangement, con 


ing generally; best 


storage in terms of building design 
storaue equipment 
vevor, and call systems, relationship to the 
working collection cu what bible 
graphic and other arrangements are avail 
able to Com pensale lor loss of immediacy 
what material may be miniaturized undet 


conditions; how “deferred acquist 


what 


tion” (through access to a copy ay tilable 


feo purchase il and when needed can be 
effected 


iii) Data on the wtual dem 


results ol 
onstrations of differentiation of collections 
“working ind 


groups 


inte compact 


which might indicate effectiveness of the 
criteria of selection and of the mechanisms 
of implementation records of use: con 


sumer reaction: efhcacy of methods tor 


compensation for loss of browsing the 
compensatory \ tlue of bibliographies ind 
catalogs: the larger bearing of these find 
ines on the question ot the optimum 
of a research library having specific re 
sponsibilities 

( It was agreed that it is not necessary to 
generally ap 
Rather cx 
perimentation in particular mstitutions can 
We have 


on other people's brains for a long time 


attempt to reach a universal 


plicable solution immediately 


be very instructive been living 


Coney.) Consequently, a series of proyects ts 
needed 

d) It was pointed out that all proposals 
for solution of the space problem lead to 
less accessibility for certain portions of the 
collections, It was pointed out in return that 
in spite of this fact, all such proposals Ie vd 
to greater comprehensiveness 
material suggested 


e) In addition to the 


for inclusion in the suggested guide on 
manual, other topics which it would be us 
ful to explore would include 

i) What 


though not comprehensive in then sub 


collections now exist: which 


able to 70-90 pet 


jects, are vet support 
cent of the advanced research in those sub 
jects ethciently? Are there such collections 
would an examination of them provide 


assistance toward determining the criteria 


mentioned in }) i) above? 
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affecting the 
research li- 
braries? It is known that for much material 


ii) What are the factors 


efhciency of large (general) 
it is inethcient to 
But tor 


it ismuch more efhcient 


of common availability 


seck it in a large library less 


common material 
to find it, albeit laboriously, in a large li 


have to go 3.000 


brary at hand than to g 
mules for it 

iii) Is the “ever-normal-granary” concept 
supportable for a large (general) research 
library: 
f) Certain other suggestions for mvestiga 
tion were considered but it was felt that their 
adoption should be deferred, e.g 

i) A proposal tor a “weeding authority,” 
which would roam through large research 


libraries and, endowed with authority cde 


rived from joint sponsorship, would recom- 


mend consolidation of collections, 


to central 


trans- 


fers of materials storage ware- 


houses, et« 
national re- 


ii) The development of 


sponsibilities of a cooperative storage li- 


MILA 


ceTtain 


brary (such as which has already 
undertaken nation-wide 
bilities on behalf of the ARL) 

ili) Development of a national pool of 


held 


“deterred acquisition,” for 


sponst- 


master sources of material to be 
available tor 
example by acquiring in the national in- 
terest the stock of certain commercial or 
ganizations 

iv) A study of the cost and ethciency of 
the operation of departmental as Opposed 


to central libraries 


Appendix 


Synopses of Proposals for Studies Looking 


to Solution of Space Problems Submitted by Four Universities 


1. This study would 


lL. Seek with 
within the 


books 


because ol 


criteria which to identity, 


university's collections, those 


sav 500,000-750,000 in number) which, 


intrinsic importance, subject mat 


ter, authorship, recency, frequency of use, 
or for other reasons, might be expected to 
which might 


serve asa “working collection” 


satisiv all of the curricular 
ol the 


this 


and a very high 


proportion research needs. It 


that 


is as 


sumed working collection” would 


be given space of access and would be 


or inized 


cass 
both as to shelf-arrangement and 


as to conditions of cataloging) in the manner 


which now in general applies to the entire 


collection. It is assumed that the remainder 


ot the collection would thereupon be placed 
in compact of less acces 


Storage space 


sibility. Among the questions which require 


to be studied for the purpose of establishing 
the criteria for identifving the 
What difter 
criteria would apply to the litera 
What 


would apply to different forms of material, 


ind applying 


working collection” would be 
chacs 
tures of different subjects: differences 
eg.. monographs, serials, government docu 


older books 
phases would develop as the result of the 


ments current books? What em 
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UnIVersity’s program ol teaching and or 


What 


implementing the criteria 


research? mechanisms would be em 


ploved for cur 
rently toward maintaining the 


stable 


‘working 
What 


anisms of record keeping (cataloging, shelf 


collection” at a level: mech 


listing, etc.) would permit the most con 


transter trom the col- 


to the 


venient “working 


lection” remainder collection (and in 


some cases in a reverse direction)? 


2. Study the conditions of storage, or- 


ganization, and use of the compact collection, 


so.as to derive maximum ady intage trom its 


compactness with a minimum of loss from 


its diminished accessibility. Topics which 


would need to be studied fall under the 


follow ine heads 
Physical factors 


of shell-arrangement, storage equipment, con- 


most effective forms 


vevors, call-systems, et 


to the 


space-relationships 
“working collection”; potential use of 
miniaturization (through microfilming, ete 
relationships with COOPCTAUIVE storage library 
collections: ethaient building size for the 
compact-storage space 


Biblrog 
the kind of cataloging required both to make 


ravhical factors Questions as to 


the collection serviceable in its new arrange 
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d 
a 
a 
; 


ment and to compensate for the diminished 


yhvsical accessibilitv—including questions of 


descriptive cataloging subject cataloging 


possible need for a classed catalog, use of 


bibliographies et other methods for com 


for diminished shvsical acces 
| 
sibility 


” ScTv ice 


the question of record changing 


requirements cost ofl 


siministration: savings cost over current 


pr irons tor mteriibrary co 
ration 
stucts 


obypoctive 


university 
subject nevertheless 


the of 


1 stall 


study wou 


vroup would 


LA 


pl 


systel mecerin 


terials: methods of machine coding and 


ipplications to storage movement 


brary materials: systems of automatic con 


feasibility of ippl cations of new meth 


med structural arrangements to ethcrent 
library storage 


A desi 


provicte the 


incering greup would 


equipment proposed 


by the systems roup 


feasible construct oul Ww prot 


al siutis 


make prel 
othe 


tients 


evaluate tiveness of new 


ars torage structures pr 


mm terms of mutial 


opcratian costs space utilization ina 


service to users as between Varrous types of 


conventional mad alternative methods 


storage and handling tor library materials 


Cc. ich is nearly 
half 
meeting the stot 


back on 


to clamuinate at 


hausted the capacity of md one 


million-volume library, ts 


yblem by in cul 


Tene 
doubttul duplicates 


materials ne 1h sc whing through 


its collections subject by subject so as to 


discard materials of less value. replace with 


microtext those materials for which this may 


be done effectively, and transfer to a compact 


storage collection those items w should 
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be retained locally but which may be as 


signed to a location of interior physi al ac 
cessibilitv. Since 1952 it has transterred books 
to this compact collection at the rate which 
But the Uni 


with tl ite of 


is now 20.000 volumes a veat 


versity is dissatished (a 


transter b) with its knowledge basts 


transfers are made and 


of the 


on which such 


its knowledge ellects of tts pro 


cedures in terms of both ethciency of opera 


thon lof service to users. It comsequentis 


concentrated 


proposes a three-veal program 


sufhcienth well guided 


it possibl to secure Val 


be uselul not only to 


o other libraries also 


Data tor improviu 


stor 


low compact 


rious types of materia 


current. these to be sought u 


with the faculty: data on 


of various types of material: data with wl 


to test the “ever-normaleranars 


which underlies the present operation 


with which to estimate the optimum size 


collection tor a university of this character 


data on the relationship of the « tlabowing 


kin 


collection use of 


ipparatus both to the we ml to the 


compact subypect-cata 


lowing lected as i result 


olf questionnaires and interviews trom faculty 


ina vd 


stuck tits wm to use of cal tlogs 
bibliographies, browsing, 

D. his 
reduce to microtext significant 
field ot 


ol one of thre prot ssion il sch mols the 


studs proposes to 


scuTncnt 


covermg om study) in the library 


versity in an effort to ascertain the effects in 


terms of: Savings in cost of storage: costs of 


microcopying and of the equipment needed 


comsumer-reaction 3 quired in 


terms of physical wrangements biblio 


vraphical iWrangements catabouin classi 


inal 


heation exing. ete comparisons be 


tween Various forms of microtext and the 


reading equipment theretor: ot! factors 


‘ copyright) involved 


Because the cost of microcopyi would 


exceed savings on ‘ costs when pet 


formed by and for one imstitution alone, the 


provides that nine other libraries 


proposal 
would be provided with copies ol the muicre 


text involved in the project 
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! } 
int cheapest would the University 

ducted under lic, croup sclecti ace to ipplied 
sistance of two engineering groups which 
would have responsibility for studics as of uv 
lows 
_ 
| 
wher: 
nd 


New LSU. Library 


Continued 


Lhe stafl members in 
all areas were alert to the numerous ques 


asked, 


first dav ol classes 


tions of location which would be 


and, identified by small plastic 


tags, they, were on hand to give what 


help was needed. From the vantage point 
of only a couple of months experience 
students and faculty found 


Natural 


we think the 
their wav with remarkable ease 
this was gratifying to watch 

Ihe 


convonicni 


Library is big and bright, 


and comlortable. It has a 


floor plan which merits study,* and it ha¢ 


i plan of operation which may be of in 


however, 1s 


terest clsewhere most important 


thing about 


thre 


not its size 


flexible 


and 


but adaptable quality of its 


this characteristic 1s of 


the 


Lise 


in buildings a tenth sive or three 


times as big 


Such a building does not just happen 


It is the result of much thought on the 


part of mam peopl over many months 


University faculty and administration 


considered various library possibilities 


for more than a decade. In 1954 the 


Louisiana legislature 
500,000 to build it 


appropriated 
Even before that con 
sultants, Angus Snead Macdonald and 
Keves D. Metcalf, had given advice. Th 
firm of Bodman and Murrell and Smith, 
known for some time as outstanding Bat 
on Rouge 


with their associates 


architects were chosen, along 


Post and Harelson, 


to design the building Visits were 


by architects and library and universits 


personnel to seve ral buildings around the 


country. Evervthing possible was done 


to call advice, and at evers 


the 
kept informed of all decisions. At 


on rt 


was consulted and was 


all 


times the library administration was able 


stage librars 


to make its wishes known—and in al 
ol 
university. At least 


knew 


other's viewpoint and diflerences could 


most all cases its wishes becann 
the architects and the 
the three essential groups each 
resolved ol accepted 


While it 
Stat 


cannot be assumed that Loui 


University has perfected its 


library service, it is safe to sav that its 


new library is a distinguished one which 


was planned with care and which by 


design can be altered as new needs arise 


or new approaches are suger sted 


Missourt Medical Library 


ellective 
floors. 


I he 


ceilings, 


tive and ethcrent place use 


of color on walls, and 


furniture is a factor im creating 
the 


librars 


and alive feeling in the 


the 


comlortable 
he 


written 


collection, oral 
stall, 


use ot 


and comments by faculty, 
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and students, and the day to-day activities 
of the library statl, all emphasize the ad 
vantages of the It is heart 


the 


new qual ters 
such an 


Medical 


ching to set library become 


active part of Missourrs new 


Center. 


‘ 
: 
| 
: 
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ACRL Meeting 


N IMPRESSIVE ROSTER Of experts will pre ior College Libraries Section will produce a 
i sent a panel discussion, © The Program = joint program on the afternoon of Friday 


of the Federal Government in Education and June 26. It too will be a panel discussion 


Research” at ACRL’s membership meeting this one on “Teaching Students to Use the 
in Washington on the evening of Tuesday Library.” Participants will be Virginia ¢ lark, 
June 23. Senator Jacob K. Javits will spe ak assistant librarian, Wright Junior College. 
Chicago, speaking on “I ibrary Orientation 
national aspects will be discussed trom the Whose Responsibility?” William J. Quinly 
Carl = director of audio-visual service at Florida 


on international aspects of the program Its 


legislative viewpoint by Congressman 
Elliott and from the viewpoint of the 

tive department by Elliot Richardson, assist 

mt secretary of the Department ot Health director of libraries, Beloit College, speaking 
Education and Welfare. Herry C. Kelley, as on “Classroom Instruction in the Use of the 
Library and Morrison C. Haviland, direc 


xecu State University, speaking on ° Audio-Visual 
\ids for Library Instruction”; H. Vail Deale 


sistant director for scientific personnel and 
education of the National Science Founda tor of libraries, University of Vermont, speak 
tion, will talk on “Developments in Scrence ing on “Why Bother?” Philip Bradshaw, as 
and Lechnologs Moderator for the panel sistant professor olf English at the University 


will be William S. Dix, librarian of Princ of Florida, will be moderator. The Junior 


ton University College Libraries Section plans a luncheon 


ACRL's College Library Section and Jun at 12:30 the same day 


Oren Mererincs 


” 


ACRL Meetinc: Tuesday, June 23, 8:50 pom 


Section Meetings 

College Libraries Section and Junior College Libraries Section: joint meeting, Fri 
dav, June 26, 4:30 pom 

Junior College Libraries Section luncheon meeting, Friday, June 26, 12:50 p.m 

Rare Books Section: Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m 

Subject Specialists Section: Thursday, June 25, 10:00 am 

Art Librarians SubSection: Wednesday, June 24. 10:00 a.m.; luncheon meeting, 
12:30 p.m 

Peacher Education Librarics Section: Friday, June 26, 10:00 a.m 


University Libraries Section: Wednesday, Jume 24, 4:50 p.m 
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Fresh trom their three-day pre-conference land State Teachers College at Towson, will 


program in Charlottesville the members of speak to the Teacher Education Libraries 
the Rare Books Section will meet Wednesday Section on “What Is Happening to Teacher 


alternoon, June 24, for a program at the Education and Its Implications for Our 
Folger Shakespeare Library. C. Waller Bar Libraries Felix FE. Hirsch, chairman of 
rett will speak on “The Motivations and Di ACRL’s Committee on Standards, will dis 
rections otf a Private Collector Assembling cuss the standards recently approved — by 
Materials tor an Institutional Library 1 he ACRL under the title “Significance of the 
meeting will be followed by a cocktail party New College Library Standards 

George S. Bonn of the Science and Tech Carl W. Hints. chairman of the University 
nology Division of the New York Public Li Libraries Section will preside at a program 


brary will speak to the Subject Specialists Wednesday afternoon, June 24, entitled 


Section at its meeting the morning of Thurs The Professional Association and Sound 
day. June 25. The section's new sub-section Management.” Frank Lundy, director of li 
of art specialists will hold its first meeting on branies of the University of Nebraska, will 


Wednesday June 24. at the Freer Gallery speak on Philosophie i oncepts ol Protes 
with Avle Morris of Sandak. Inc. as speaker sional Organization Ralph W. McComb 


The meeting will be followed by a luncheon librarian of Pennsylvania State University 
it Washington's tamed Cosmos Club will speak on “The Professional Organiza 
Farle 1. Hawkins, president of the Mary tion and Management 


CLosep Merrincs 


i¢ Ri Committee Veeetin 


~ 


\dvisory Committee on Cooperation with Educational and Professional Organi 


vations: Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m 


Committee to Explore the Relationship Between the Law Library and the General 


Library of a University: Friday, June 26, 4:30 p.m 


Committee on Foundation Grants: Thursday, June 25, 10:00 


Nominating Committee: Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Committee on Organization: Thursday, June 25, 8:30 a.m.; Friday, June 26, 4:30 


mm 
Publications Committee: Friday, June 26, 10:00 a.m 


Committee on Standards: Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 a.m 


State Representatives: Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 aan 


Section Committee Meetings 


Executive Committee, Subject Specialists Section: Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Research Conimittee, University Libraries Section: Phursday, June 25, 8:30 a.m. 


Steering Committee, University Libraries Section: Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 a.m. 


ad hoc Committee on Urban University Libraries, University Libraries Section. 
Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m 


Board of Directors WUeetin ‘ 


~ 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m.: Friday, June 26, 10:00 a.m. 
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News from the Field 


\coursitions, Girts, COLLECTIONS 


AMerRIcAN Society has opened 
its unique library of 20,000 volumes on the 
Bible to visitors and tourists in New York 
City. The library has long been accessible to 
scholars, clergvmen, and others interested in 
the society's publishing and translation proj 
ects. It is located in) New York's famed 
Bible House, Park Avenue and 57th Street 
Doors are open to the public from 9:30 a.m 
to 4:30 pom., Mondays through Fridays, with 
leval holidavs excepted 

Parers oF Joun Hay (1838-1905), poet 
historian, and diplomat, have been presented 
to the John Hay Library of Brown Uni 
versity by his grandson, the Honorable John 
Hay Whitney. The gift’ comprises about 
1500 items including correspondence with 
leading political and literary figures, touch 
ing all phases of Havy’s career 

Lisrary, Worcester 
Miass., has received a collection, totaling 142 
volumes, of writings by John Buchan, noted 
Scottish writer and one-time Governor Gen 
eral of Canada. The donor is Archibald 
Hanna Jr curator of the Western Amer 
kana and Benjamin Franklin Collections at 
the Yale University Library. Mr. Hanna, a 
1989 Clark eraduate. has published a bibliog 
raphy of Buchan’s works 

Corte wer UNiversiry Lipraries have been 
presented with a significant collection of the 
writings of Winston Churchill, and related 
works I be collection of more than two 
hundred items comprises primarily first 
editions. Many books are tutographed by 
Sir Winston. Other materials include galley 
proots irticles, and books about the English 
statesman, and other memorabilia. The gift 
was made by Damiel Longwell, of Neosho 
Mo... a member of the Columbia College 
Class of 1922 

Toe bast Asiatic Lisrary of Columbia 
University has recently benefited by several 
gilts of materials and money 

Domen and Kensuke Matano 
of Tokvo. former Columbia students, have 
established a tund to buy contemporary 
Japane NO books 
Chikuma Shobo, a Japanese publisher, has 


COLLEGE 


donated a nincty-cight volume set of Gendar 
Nihon bungaku zenshu, containing writings 
of outstanding Japanese authors in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 

Chines periodicals pamphlets and books 
have been given by Dr. Hu Shih, director of 
the Academia Sinica in Formosa 

Mrs. Robert Irrmann has donated four 
rubbings taken from historical monuments 
in China and seventeen issues of Ching-pao 
a Peking gazette of Imperial Court events in 
the 1870's 

Professor Donald H. Shively of the Uni 
versity of California at Berkeley has given 
more than three hundred volumes on Japa 
nese language, literature, art, and history 
Also included are rare Japanese books on 
Sinology published in China in 1942-43 

An anonymous benelactor has created an 
acquisitions fund to purchase rare Oriental 
imprints 

Pur of a collection of Wallac 
Stevens’ poetry and letters has been given to 
Dartmouth College Library by Donald B 
Hopkins, a New York advertising executive 
and alumnus of 1926, and his wife. The col 
lection establishes a memorial for his late 
son, Nathaniel R Hopkins, If, class of 1954 

Dit FIRST PRINTED EDITION in Yiddish of a 
Pentateuch The Five Books of Moses) to 
gether with the Five Scrolls (Megilloth) and 
Prophetical Readings Haphtaroth) has been 
donated to the library of the Jewish Theo 
logical Seminary of America by Michael M 
Zagavski of New York. a collector of rare 
books and art objects. Translated by Michael 
Adam and Paul Fagius, the publisher, the 
book was printed 1544 in’) Constance 
Germany. Only four copies are known to 
exist. The new acquisition, well preserved in 
a leather binding dated 1559. is the only 
copy known in the United States 

Tur tiprary of the Nebraska State His 
torical Society has received manuscript: col 
lections of Dr. Louise Pound, James | 
Lawrence, George Harrison Gilmore, the 
Milldale Ranch Company, and George and 
Wendell Berge. Dr. John E. Gilmore, donor 
of his father’s collection, gave a $2,000 fel 
lowship for its study 

\ of Americana has been 
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presented to Stanford University Library by 
Eimer | San 
Francisco includes let 


former mavor ol 
$9,000. it 


Robinson 
Valued at 
ters from nine Presidents and other national 
political figures as well as material relating 
to California 

\VPRELI 
New York 
estimated 
ot his 
for a study of his four-vear term. The 


HARRIMAN, former governor ol 
has given Svracuse University an 
200.000) public and private papers 
rdministration together with $65,000 
library 
will receive $25,000 of this gift to pay costs 
ol organizing and cataloging the 450) file 
drawers of material 

Due University oF Wisconsin Lisrary has 
little 


twenty vears by Dr 


acquired the collection of magazines 
assembled over the last 
Marvin Sukov 


Consisting of more 


Minne ipolts 


than 700 titles and 10,620 


posve hiatrist 


issues of English-language periodicals issued 
British Common 
Sukov Collection 
has been described by Frederick | Hothman 


signih 


in the United States, the 


wealth ind clsewhere the 
as being as complete a collection of 
titles as anv in existence and the most 


kind he ld by a 


cant 


important ol its University 


library 


BUILDINGS 


Prans to expand the building of the 


University of Missourt Library have been 


approved. The proyect will be financed by 


$3.500,000 raised by a state-wide 


rddition of 
floors with a net 


bond issuc 


modular construction will 


consist of five area ol ap 


proximately 112,000 square tect Lhe present 


area of 63.000 square 


building, constructed in two stages in 


and 19360, has a net 


feet 
When 


remodeled, the library will have 


open stacks interspersed with reading area 

facilities. The 
t capacity of almost: 1,300,000 volumes 
It will 
100 carrels and 


and relerence building wi 
have 
and accommodations for 3,000 readers 
provide 100 faculty studies 
entire building will 


least 


$5 seminar rooms. The 


be air-conditioned. At two vears will 
be required to complete the new construc 
reorganized library will continue 


State 


tion. Phe 
to house the Historical Society and its 
library 

FOR Women, 


midst of a $225,000 li 


Miussissiprt STATE 


Columbus, is in the 


brary expansion program. It is designed 


V4) 


1959 


to double the size of Fant Memorial Library 
and permit reorganization of departments 
and scTVices 

NIL 
cated at Saint Francis College, Loretto 
on Mav 2. It tulfills the 
for a modern, fire-proof building to replace 


Hall 
last vear. The 


dedi 


institution's desire 


Pits LIBRARY was 


Padua which was destroved by fire 


present 35,000-volume col 
entirely of volumes 


lection consists almost 


donated = to replace the that were 
burned 
LIBRARY 


lure UnNiverstry oF Pirissurcu 


has created an open stack area for student 


and faculty browsing in the basement of the 
Cathedral of Learning. The additional space 
was once occupied by a caleteria. It has a 
capacity for 110.000 volumes 


Wingate, N. C., has a 


Designed by architect 


Wincate Cortera 


new library building 


J. Norman Pease, Jr, it can seat 300 readers 


and shelve 50.000) volumes in 


stack 


Tue University oF SAN) FRANCISCO. has 


offered to construct quarters tor the famed 


Sutro collection if the State of Calitornia 


agrees to its proposal, The collection, valued 


at 82,000,000, has been stored in the base 
Public 


Lack of adequate 


ment of the San Francisco Library 


for forty vears facilities 


has resulted in damage to valuable 
books 


Under the plan proposed by the university 
the rare 


volumes would remain the 


property of the state library system and 


stafled by 
library, to be 


would be state personnel The 


constructed above the univer 
sitv’s Gleason Library at a cost of $75,000 to 
$100,000, would be open to the publi at no 
No rental tee 


the Jesuit college 


charge would be charged by 


GRANTS 


Dur Counci ON Lisrary Resources, 
$50,000 grant to Vale 
seck a method of controlling space problems 
Vale 


supervision of 


has made University to 


of large research libraries. The study 


will be under the general 
John H. Ottemiller, associate 


The report, duc 


university li 
brarian in approximately 
three years, is expected to be of use to other 
librarians faced with expanding collections 


and limited space 


: 
a 
5 
: 


Ihe traditional solution to this problem 


is construction of ever more and larger 


library involving costs that are 


increasingly difhcult to pustily 


buildings 


Intermediate 
methods include weeding of material of littl 
usetulness, space reduction through micro 
filming and other minaturizing methods, re 
duction of duplication among libraries by 
Cooperative purchasing and compact storage 
rental 


in industrial-type warehouses im low 


areas 
The Yale study is directed to the Selective 


Book Retirement 


type 


Program, a variant of the 


Compact storage of solution. It ts based 


on the possibility ol retiring trom existing 


collections as many volumes cach vear as are 


«quired during the same year. Thus space 


requirements could be maintained at a fixed 


The program ts attempting to identity 
books of 
stored 


lesser usefulness so that they may 


under the most economical con 


ascertam 


Ihe study will attempt to 


whether valid criteria, to be developed mn 


consultation with the faculty, can be found 


for identifying types of books in each sub 
and what the 


pout that can he s tre ited 


ethects 


student 


will be on faculty and graduate 


research and on undergraduate 


student use of the library 


Another problems ot 


spect of the space 


large research libraries will be investigated 


by the University of Chicago, which has re 


ceived a grant of S84,000 trom: the Council 


on Library Resources, Ine to study the 


SC mi characteristics ot the library 


materials required to support a high level 


of teaching and research The study, which 


is expected to require ibout one vear, will 


include collecting data on the trequency of 


past use of books im perhaps as many as 


twenty different fields: an analysis of past 


md current patterns of use; invitations to 
panels ol EXpPerts Lo assess selected lists of 


titles in their fhelds as to probable im 


desired levels of accessibility 
check ot the 


indication of the 


port mc om 


and a scientiby habits of brows 


patterns 


of use of research materials by readers con 


sulting books directly ot the shelves. Herman 


H. Fussler. director of the University of 
Chicage that 


Library states if valid dis 


tinctions of the actual or potential value to 


teaching and research can be made about 


COLLEGI 


books and documents, there may be very 


important modifications in the space require- 
ments of research libraries and increased 
flexibilitw in the physical or other means by 
which such materials may be organized for 


use without impairing the scholar’s basi 
access to research materials.” 

Ine rote of the independent historical 
studied by 


today’s world will be 


Whitehill 


Council on 


society in 
Walter Mun 
grant from the 


under a 
Library Re 


sources. The study will consider the status 


problems and prospects ol privately sup 


ported or controlled historical societies with 
emphasis on their functions as important 1 
search institutions. When completed it is 
expected to point out the contribution such 
made to the cultural lite of 


societies have 


the United States during the past 150 vears, 


and to provide a basis” tor closer col 
laboration among societies as well as a basis 
for strengthening themselves financially. Mr 
Whitehill ts 
A\thenacum. His 


t book-length report that will 


director and librarian of the 


Boston study is expected 
to result in 
ln published 

Cornect Universtry Liprary has received 


from the Rocketeller 


S75.000) for the 


Foundation a grant ol 
acquisition rese inch 
materials in 


\sia 


1950 under a five-vear 


support ot the 
which was estab 
Rocketeller 


The new grant will enable 


Southeast program 
lished im 
Foundation grant 
the library to add to its 


\sia 


extensive scts 


Southeast collection rare and costly 


items and private libraries 


which could not be purchased with funds 


normally available 


Corcece, Easton, Pa., has re 


$100,000 grant trom the Marquis 


ceived 
Foundation, a nonprofit corporation directed 
College 


by six” Latavette trustees. The in 


come will be used to improve library sery 


ices in the college 

Tue Muipwest INter-Liprary Center has 
received a grant of $19,160 from the National 
Science Foundation to support the Screntifi 
Journals Center during 1959. The grant will 


be used to current issues of pub 


fhstracts 
journals listed in) Brology Sciences Ser 
Publications: A World Last, 1950-54 that are 
not held by anv member library of MIL( 


lications covered by Chemicai and 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Index to Re 
1957 =(1958 


It covers forty-four periodicals, 


AMERICAN 
AssociaTion has 

igious Periodical 
Y3Sp 


issued the 
Literature 
including many toreign journals. The index 
is arranged in dictionary form with subjects 
and authors in one alphabet. Dr. Lucy 
W. Markley was editor 

and University Fact 


Othce of Education Circular no 


Survey 
Part 1 40 


includes among other data the number and 
costs of academic library buildings completed 
1951-55 
type of institutional control and geographic 
first of a 
Higher 


is to pres nt 


during These data are arranged by 


region. [hits publication is the 
five-part survey by the Division of 


Ihe 


compre hensive 


Education over-all aim 


and comparative data on 
all aspects of college and university building 
this first 


thei 


programs. Since report classifies 


buildings only by primary function 


it does not reveal how much library space 


may have been provided in buildings de 
purposes Data oft 


Part TL of the 


largely for other 


kind will 


SUTVCY 


signed 
this appear in 
InMtA JouNsoN’s Selected Books and Jou 
( Lechnologs 
Series, No. 1) 
Press of the 


na Science and Engineering 
issucd 
Mas 


grew out 


Library 


Monograph 


by the Technology 


sachusetts Institute of Technology 
of a request of the faculty and is intended 
primarily for undergraduates. The list’ in 


cludes reference works, some treatises and 


journals. Subject areas covered include those 
from the physical sciences, mathematics, en 
gineering, biology, and the history of science 

Literary Pu sviing in 
by William 


the University of 


L1,90-1890 


Charvat, will be published by 
early 
W. Rosenbach Fellowship in’ Bibliography 


1957-58. It 


Pennssivania Press 


this summer. The book comprises the 


Lectures tor will be priced at 
$4.50 
edition of the Union 


1962 


Puans tor a third 
List of Serials bw the 


nounced 


end of were an 
meeting of the Joint 
Union List of Serials held 


January 24 


following a 


Committee on the 


in Chicago on It ts anticipated 


that an editorial othce will be established at 


the Library of Congress under the general 


policy direction of the Joint Committee and 


WAY 


1959 


the administrative direction of the Library 
The third 
titles and 


second edition and its two suppleme nts mto 


ot Congress edition will in 


corporate the holdings the 
lo this more convenient ar 
will be 


one alphabet 


rangement added substantial 


amount of new material and many cor 
rections of present holding records will be 
Alter third 
edition has 


templated that 


mad editorial work on the 


been completed is 
New Serial Titles will be 
enlarged to include pre-1950 serials within 
Union List of Serials but 
not included in the 


con 


the scope ot the 


new edition 


\MiscELLANEOUS 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION documen 


tation will be covered in a special session 
1959, at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall in Atlantic City following the Special Li 


brary 


on June 4, 


Association convention. The meeting 
is jointly sponsored by Science- Pechnology 
Military 
SLA 


materials not 


Documentation, 
Metals 
placed on 


Librarians, and 


Divisions of Emphasis will be 
routinely 


and advance Tes 


library 
available through commercial sources 
will be no registration fee 
ervations are not required 

During the morning session representatives 
ot toreign) governments will) discuss how 
these materialy are put undet bibliographic 
control, announced to the public, and made 


available. Invitations have been extended to 
speakers who can cover the documentation 
Canada, the United Kingdom 
Durkes Japan. The 


afternoon session will present representatives 


activities ol 


Latin America and 
of American and international organizations 
concerned with supplying information sery 
es to non-American organizations 

LIBRARY AssOCIATION is 
offering a half-tuition scholarship to be used 
School of Li 


CoLOoRADO 
at the University of Denver 
branianship during the academic year 
60. Applicants must be residents of Colorado 
Detailed information may be 
Virginia Lee Wilcox 
School of Mines 
Tur 
Scholarships in) School Librarianship have 


obtained trom 
librarian, Colorado 
Colo 


Grolier 


Golden 
ANNUAL Americana 
been awarded to the Department of Library 
Montana State College 

and Loutsiana State University 
School, Baton Rouge. Each of the 


Scrence boveman 
l ibrar 


two 
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awards may be used for more than one 
student. Students interested in applying for 
a scholarship should write directly to the 
schools 

Tue University of Minnesota has named 
its main library building Walter Library in 
Frank hk. Walter 
director of the library 
in 1943. The ceremony 
i dinner tollowed by a Frank 
Robert G. \ 


miversity Kansas Li 
Building a Scholar 


honor of university. li 


brarian and school 
until his retirement 
Was marked by 


Walter 
clirector ol the 


Lecture bv osper 


braries His subject was 
ly Collection 
Needs of 


Library has be 


\ cearter entitled “Some 


University of Virginia 


prepared by the librarian at the request rf 
the alumni Among the 
stack tor Alderman 


nology library building 


items are 1 central 


scrence-tech 


Library, a 
funds tor 


wquisitions in English mad Italian literature 


Shavi American collections 


stuclies Spanish 


md architecture ina 


sc renee for undergraduates, tine arts 


recreational reading 
In each case. estimated costs are specified 
LIBRARIANS Who can suggest unusual words 
mal pli ies used in their work are invited to 
send them to John Nicholson Jr li 


hopes to 


in expanded version. ol his papel 


brarin State University. He 


Jargon ol iianship 


lure oF Conorerss will serve as 
Seminar on the acqui 


Materials 


this ses 


host to the Fourth 


American Library 


1950. The 


sitmon ofl min 


on June topic ton 


sion will be Library tin 


Amerman \rea 
Interests ol I 


Support to l 
Subject 


mad other 


Studies and 
nmiversitics Learned 


orkut 


prepared in advance to provide 


\\ papers on the sub 


yout will 
backeround mtlormation tor panel and yen 
mace on 


eral discussions. Reports will be 


the progress ol Varnous commuittecs stab 


lished bow the 
threrse 


previous seminars such as 


On COOPCTATIVG UESITIONS, 


Vik 


through «¢ rue \rgentine ind 


Chilean 


ind) photoeduplication. For 


indexing 


general inton 


concerning — the seminars consult 


Danncls 


mation 
Miss Marietta 
on the Acquisition of l 
Materials. Columbus 


Amernan Union 


Secretary Seminars 
American Li 
Memorial Li 


Washington 6 


itin 
brary 
brary, Pan 
¢ 


COLLEGI 


Tue Exocn Pratt Free Lisrary in Balti 
more is offering two $1,500 scholarships for 
graduate study in library science. Gift funds 
from the estate of Mrs. Lucy Stevenson Jan 
nev. a resident of Baltimore who died in 1952, 
will Mrs 
queathed approximate lv 894.000 to the Pratt 
in memory of her son, Major Robert S 
1 bomber pilot killed in action in 


War Il. Applicants tor the scholar 


finance the grants Janney be 


Janney 


World 


ships must hold a ce vree trom an weredited 


university and recipients must agree to ac 


Pratt tor least 


cept employment at the 

two vears following the successtul comple thon 

in AL A-accredited library 

Inquiries should be directed to Miss 
Huber Othcer 

Library ¢ 


Marviand. Application ce vlline 


of their at 
sc 

Mary l 
Pratt 


Baltimore | 


Personnel Enoch 


Free uhedral Street, 


is June | 
SCHOLARSHIP 


of the North ¢ 


has announced a 


Loan Funp 


wolina Library \ssociation 
scholarship which 


is being made available to North Carolinians 
for studies in the area of library scrence I he 
made by the bookbinding 


award being 


firm of Joseph Ruzicka, Inc., of Greensboro 
ind 


college 


Baltimore is designed to en 


Courage ul uluates to enter the li 


brary profession to assist librarians in 


furthering their studies Loans the 


mount of S500 also are available to resi 


dents of North Carolina for graduate 
\pplication forms for the 


study 
in’ librarianship 
scholarship and loans are iwailable from the 
chairman of the Scholarship Loan Fund of 
the North 
Address: Mr. 1 
Library North 
Raleigh, 


loans 


Library Association 
Littleton. D. H. Hill 
State College 


rolina 


rrolina 
Applications for both scholar 
ship and should be submitted by 
July 

Weit over 150 librarians from seven mid 
Crawtordsville and 
\pril 24 ind 25 for 
the fourth Midwest 
Academic Librarians Donald 
Thompson ind the staff of the Wabash Col 


western states met if 


Greencastle. Indiana 
mnual sessions of the 
Contercence 
were hosts at the mectings in 
Crawtordsville Russell 


stafl of the DePauw University 


mut lib 
Dozer and the 


library were 


hosts at Greencastle 


mark of MALC 


principal program for 


Informalityv the meet 


ings, and the this 
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conference was carried out in small dis 


cussion Lopics discussed were “In 
struction in the Use of the Library,” “The 
Edition of Dewey Older 
Special Services To Be Offered 

and “Improvement of Staff 
here 
programmed speeches for the 
Harold Tribolet. chief of the 
department of R. R. Donnelley 
Meet the Vandals: An 
tion to the Problems of Preserving Valuable 
Books and Documents \. W. Crandall, 
head of the department of History at De 
Pauw spoke on ‘A’ New 
Lincoln business Rus 
sell Dover was clected chairman tor a two 
term. He succeeds H. Vail Deale, li 
Beloit College The site of the 
conterence tor 1960 


groups 
Sixteenth versus 
Editions 

or Avoided 
Communication.” were, however, two 
meetings 
extra-bindery 
and Sons, 
spoke on Introduc 


to 
short session 
vear 
brarian of 
MALC 


nounced 


will be an 
later 
PHIRTY-FOUR LIBRARIANS, publishers, and 
other book specialists met in Chicago April 
20 and 21 to “explore some current and an 


book 


mecting 


ticipated problems in the building of 
collections in college libraries.” The 
was called and sponsored by the Council on 
Library Resources. Colleg 
Douglas W 


Harvard University 


¢ librarians present 
associate di 
Guy R 
Emory University 

librarian, Hat 
Charles B. Shaw, h 
College Rolland ( 

Stewart of the General Library of the Umi 
Michigan: Frederick H. Wagman 
director, General Library of the University 
ot Michigan: Lee C. Brown 


included Bryant 


rector Library 
Lyle, director of libraries 
Philip McNitt 
College 


Swarthmore 


Late 
Library 


brarian 
versity of 


head librarian 
Military College Wen-Chao 
Kalamazoo College: H. Vail 
Beloit College 
Knapp, executive secretary 
Monteith College of Wavne 
Newton F. Mechkeon, Jr 
director of the library, Amherst College 
William Meredith, in) charge of ac 
Dartmouth College: Norman Earl 
librarian, Henry Ford Community 
College: Eileen Thornton, librarian, Ober 
lin College; Daniel J. Reed, director of li 
braries, University of Detroit. Others present 
included Frank L. Schick 
Branch of the 
David H. Clift 


Pennsvivania 
Chen 
Deale director of 
Mrs. Patricia B 


librarian 


hbrarian 


libraries 


State University 


lanis 


Library Services 
Othce of 


director of 


Education 


ALA 


CXNCCUTIVE 
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and Richard B. Harwell 
of ACRI 
Verner Clapp, president of the Council on 


exccutive secretary 


Chairman of the meeting was 


Librarv Resources, Inc 
Primary topics for consideration were the 


need for a revised list of basic books tor 


college libraries and the need tor a con 


tinuing guide to current books useful and 


desirable for college universitv” 


I here 


cussion of the desirability of such publica 


brarians was full and lively dis 


tions and of possible means of bringing 


their existence. Experts from public 
library schools, the ALA Publishing 


R R Bowker 


about 
libraries 


Department, the Company 


and the H. W. Wilson Company contributed 
direct and pertinent bac kground to the dis 


CUSSIONS 


There was a consensus that a new basi 
highly 


tool for use by 


list is desirable and will be usetul 


that a book 
libraries 


and selection 


should be provided as a 


college 
basis of keeping the basic list up-to-date as 


well as for serving as a guide to current ac 


quisitions, Some specifi proposals for the 


accomplishment of segments of the overall 
made, but there was no im 


project were 


mediate agreement on the ethcacy of any 
This was planned as 
Further 


tion of the proposals will be made as soon 


single such proposal 


an exploratory meeting considera 
as an edited copy of the typescript of the 
meetings ts available 

ALA REPRESENTATIVES at recent collegiate 
ceremonies were JOHNSON librarian 
Grambling College, at the 
TFhomas Winston Cole as president of Wiley 
College, Marshall March 22; Rus 
sect S. Dozer, librarian, DePauw University 
Lilley 
Crawtordsville, Indiana 
\CRI 


University Li 


inauguration of 


lexas 


dedication of — the Library, 


College 


at the 
Wabash 
April 11 BRANSCOMB 
dent and director, Ohio State 
dedication of the University 
April 13; Fant 
Birmingham (Ala 
inauguration ol 


Lewis Presi 
braries, at the 
Library, Colgate University 
H. THoRNLEY 
bama) Public 
Leslic Stephen Wright as president of How 
Alabama, April 
Exroursr, librarian, Wag 


director 
Library, at the 


ard College, Birmingham 
21; and Roser? I 
ner College, at the 
Welch Gross as president of Rutgers Uni 
May 6 


inauguration of Mason 


versity 
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Bexnyasen B. Ricuarps became librarian 
and professor of library science at Kansas 
State Emporia, January | 


He moved to Em 


Teachers College 


porta from Gales 


burg, Hlinois 
“ he had been 
ian at Knox Colle ue 
since 1946 


Bill Richards takes 
to his 


where 
librar 


new job an 
enviable combina 
tion of administra 
tive ability technical 
and humanistic back 
ground ind personal 


He has a 


conviction of 


Benjamin B. Richards cdlrive 

strong 
the values of librarianship, of books as its 
is its medium, and ideas 


instruments, service 


as its product. The strength of his con 
leads to forcefulness his per 


work He 


bookman, no mere 


victions 
sonality and effectiveness his 
is a librarian——no mere 
administrator, but an uncommon blending 
of the worth of both. At Knox he 


program of 


was nota 
bly successful in extending the 
the library till it permeated all aspects of 
campus life 

definitels 


\ native ol Dubuque Bill is 


though hardly typically, a product of the 


Midwest 
termination to create 
It is 


His regionalism shines in his de 
better 


reflected his 


libraries and 


finer librarianship 
corn-ted per 


will 


will enjov its 


down-to-earth, common-sense 
sonality and echoed in his accent. He 
be at home in Kansas, and he 


professional opportunities, as wide and as 


promising as its landscape 
degrees (A.B 
State 


inal the 


Teachers College 
Claremont Gradu 


Bill has successive 
M \ 
Western Reserve 
After 
ind during his stay at 
work for 


lowa 


service im the 
Knox, he 


doctorate li 


ate School wartinn 
Navy 


ple ted course 


brary science at the University of Chicago 
He is RI Colleg 
Libraries Section and is presently a member 
of the ACRI 1957 he 
chairman for the Academic 


Knox he 


past chairman of 
Grants Committee. In 
Midwest 
While at 


was 


Librarians Conference 


COLLEGI 


was the editor of The Stepladder, a national 
Henrv FE 
Library 1956 his editing of 
California Gold Rush Merchant: The Jour 


nal of Ste phe Chapin Davis 


poetry quarterly, The Huntington 


published in 


Bill began his library career, like so many 


other librarians, as a student assistant. Twen 
tv vears later, in his second post as chief li 
brarian and with a teen-age daughter of his 


own, he retains a remarkable understanding 
of students as the primary patrons of his li 
brary Richard B. Harwell 

To the directorship of the Midwest Inter 


Library Center, which he will assume on 
July 15, Gorpon Wittiams brings numerous 
native talents which 
a variety ol exper 
ence has developed, 
so that he seems a 
“natural” for this 
demanding position 
bred ol 
Oregon 
folk it Is 
net unexpected to 
find Williams a mem 
ber of the Library 
iH ( lub 


hiliates are 


Born and 
prone cT 


rancher 


hose al 


equally Gordon R. Williams 

endowed with heart 

head, 

which 
William developed his head by study at 

Stanford. (B.A.). and Chicago's Graduat 

Library School (MELA His 


skeptical cutting edge which has led him to 


hands, without of 


a good librarian 


humor ind 
a person is net 


mind has a 


que stion the old routines. He works well in 
team, learned partly during a Navy career 
in World War Il 

Williams’ handy feel for books 
veloped in Paul Elder's antiquarian book 


was ce 


shop Francisco and in) Brentano's 
store in Los Angeles, which he managed un 
til he was persuaded to train for librarian 
ship. His first job was as an assistant on the 
periodicals desk in the UCLA Library. Alter 
joined the staff 
his knowl 


ot science 


graduate library school he 
of the John Crerar Library 


and the 


where 


edge of science history 


were particularly valuable, rising to become 
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administrative to the librarian 
In 1952 Williams returned to UCLA as 
ensuing vears 


assistant 


assistant librarian, and in the 
he has had primary responsibility for tech 
nical processes and building development 
During the past two years he has brought a 
new $12,000,000 research library building to 
and will 


to the 


the working-drawings stage con 


tinue to serve as a consultant archi 
tects. Whether it be 


building a 


a slide-rule or 
taking 
book he ts 
Williams 


coordination — be 


working 
an abacus mobile. o1 
photographic portraits my 
Karsh’s only rival), or setting type 
alwavs demonstrates fine 
tween head and hands 

As for 


the humanist above all 


heart and humor, here the man ts 


with an impervious 
geniality which has endeared him to all who 
have worked closely with him. His attractive 
and theu 


least of 


and witty wile Jane pixie daugh 


ter Megan are not the Williams’ 


asscts 
hus sce 


manacerial 


Williams 


planning vision to the eXNpansion ot its co 


Gordon bringing 


equipment to and also 


operative services. Its twenty members will 


find their director thoughtful, humane, apt 


resilient, and cheerful. He is bookman and 
Would 


Lawren Clari 


Rowerr k 


there more like 


Powel 


administrator were 


him! 


Jounson has been appointed 
director of Drexel 
Dechnology. Dr. Johnson's most recent po 
that of chiet of the 


libraries at Institute of 


circulation 


sittonm was 


Appot 


Freperick L. \rRNotp is reference librarian 


it Princeton Universitv. He was formerly 


supervisor of the periodicals section 


Bere is reterence librarian at 
Yellow Springs Ohne 


Bristot 


Antioch College 
Virginia Division of 


is librarian of the 
Mineral Resources 
Cl irlottesville 
ARHART, formerly chiel of the 
Division of the U. S. Aw 
Colorado Springs, Is senior 


ALA Library Tech 


Forrest ¢ 
Public 
Force 


editorial 


ScTvV ice 
\cademy 
sistant of the 
nology Project 
formerly librarian of Stone 
Nass Is 


Lincoln Laboratories 


arp ¢ 
hill College 


Brockton 
librarian of the 


technical 
Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 


V4) 


branch at the Air University Library at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 

He has the bachelor of arts degree 
Montana State Universitv; and in the 
ot library holds the 


University of 


from 
field 
bachelor's de 

Washington 


scicnice 
gree from the 
and both the 

from the 


Previous academic employment in which 


master’s and doctorate degree 
University of Ilinois 

Dr Johnson has engaged includes the po 
instructor mn 
Paciti 


Central 


sitions of assistant librarian, 


library economics, and librarian at 


University, Oregon: librarian at 
College 


ment 


Missouri; and acquisitions depart 


bibliographer and cataloger at the 
University of Illinois library. He saw service 
as a naval communications ofhcer for three 


vears during World War Il 


director of 
Library Tech 
of Marvy 
included 
Berke 
lev: a vear in the quality control department 
of the H. J. Heinz Company; U.S. Navy 


experience as an otheer: and 


Frazer G. Pootr became 
ALA's 
nolowy Project on Mav 1 
land 


work at the 


inaugurated 
\ mative 


recently 


his previous experience has 
University of California 


acrologt il 
College 


coll viate 


Catawba Salisbury 

His 

and his library degree 

California. Mi 

Barbara College of 
Goleta 


librarian 


teaching at 
North 


from Catawba 


( arolina degree Is 


from 
the University of Poole is 


on leave from the Santa 


the University of Calilornia where 


he has served as 


issistant since 


ntments 


Vircinia Ler Crose is librarian 
Mount Holyoke 


the spring 


wting 
College. She is serving tor 
1959 for Miss Flora 


bbhatical leave tor 


semester ol 
B. Ludington, who is on 
research and travel 


Doowry is librarian in charge 
of public services at the Niagara University 


Niagara Falls, N.Y 


Berxarp F. Downey, is librarian of 


Library 


the Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations 
\irs 
brarian the 
College 
Frarst M 


the U. S 


Rutgers University 
DRALLE 
Arkansas 


prep Is periodical li 


State leachers 
Conway 

librarian of 
New 


formerly 


Coast Guard Academy in 
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London, Conn., is librarian of Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Hl 

Witttam R. EstteiMan 
librarian of Los Angeles Stat 


wting librarian 


formerly assistant 
College, is 
now 

Joun L. Harenricutrer has been promoted 
librarian to assistant librarian 
Ypsilanti. He 
Walfred 


is absent on leave 


from reterence 
Michigan College 
is serving as acting librarian 
Frickson 

A 
Maine State 

Leon is 
lege of William and Mary Library 
Virginia 


ol Eastern 
while 
librarian 
Hazetton ts librarian of the 
Library 
issistant cataloger, Col 
Williams 
burg 
Dorormny C. Hut is head cataloger at 
Western Washington College of 
Bellingham. She was 
Asbury College 


Hotck is 


Education 
formerly assistant li 
Wilmore, 


reference li 


brarian of 
Moyrit 


brarian in the 


assistant 
University of Wichita 

Jones is librarian of the Naz 
Kansas City 


Cuartes 


arene Theological Seminary 
Mo 
H 


Columbia University 
S. State 


Locspon, director of the 


Libraries, has been 
named by the t Department to 
to educational and govern 
mental othcials in Afghanistan. Dr 


will spend nine weeks in Kabul. During his 


is advisor 


ogsdon 


stay he will be wsociated with various 


projects, including the planning of a new 


university library building: development of 
rehabili 
Min 


Ministry of 


a program tor stathng this library 


tation of the library of the Foreign 


istrv: extension of services of the 


Education library; and the planning of a 
national archives program 
Logsdon will 


will return to the 


En route to Aighanistan, Dr 
universities and libraries in 
India. He 
States in late 


Visit 
Thailand, and 
United 
Europe 


July bv wav of 


Jounsen Lotz is bibliographer in 


the Fondren Library, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas 

Mrs. Frances H. Mourenserry is reference 
and circulation librarian in the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va 

Ricnarp B. Reicn is librarian, 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. He was for 
merly head of the science-technology division 
of the Stat Library, 
allahassee 

JEAN Stewart is librarian of the National 


Christian 


science 


Florida University 


joard of the Young Women's 
Association, New York 

RAYNARD ©. SWANK ALA 
headquarters staff on July | and will assume 
International Re 
Swank 


University, 


will join the 
the directorship ol the 
lations Othce on September 1. Mr 
Stantord 
where he has been director of libraries since 
1948. During the period of Mr. Swank’s ab 
Stanford, Fimer M 
director of will 


will be on leave trom 


sence trom CRIFDER, 


associate libraries serve as 


director of libraries and. effective 
Davin W. Heron 


Hoover Institution on 


acting 
associate li 


War, 


assistant 


Sept mber | 

brarian of the 
Revolution, and Peace, will become 
Stantord University Libraries. 


been li 


director of the 

Kanarpy I 
brarian ot the 
Northwestern 
chiet of reader services at the Au University 
Maxwell Air Force Alabama, 
on February 1, 1959 
Vpovin, 


Taytor, who has 
Transportation Center Li 
became 


brary, University 


Base 


Library 


director of the Tech 
at Stanford Uni 


nical Information Service 
Libraries and formerly assistant chief 


chiet of the 


versity 
of the division, became 
science division on May 1, 
late Frederic M. Falconer 
Hreien is head of the 
partment of the Carol M. Newman Library, 
Institute, Blacksburg 
Wittson is librarian 
Kent State Umi 


Sc ICTICE 


succeeding the 
catalog ce 


Virginia Polytechnic 
RicHARD 

the humanities division of 

Ohno 


versitv Library 


Retirements 


head of the 
Librars 


Henry Ginter binding cle 


partment at Yale University retired 


on March SI atter more than filtv-four vears 
ol service 
Mrs. G 


brananship of the 


from the h 
City College 


Giass retired 


Baltimore 


COLLEGHI 


on February 1, 1959. after having served 
for twenty-five vears in that post 
O 


sitv’s reference librarian for the past thirty 


Younc, Princeton Univer 


five vears and also widely known as a bibliog 


rapher, will retire from the library staff 
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current academic year. 


retirement of Mr 


of the 
In announcing the 


with the close 
Young, who joined the library staff in 1924, 
William S. Dix 
phasized Mr. Young's 


university. librarian, em 
encyclopedic knowl 
mastery of biblio 


complete 


graphic techniques” and expressed deep ap 
preciation on behall of “the generations of 
undergraduates and graduate students with 


worke d 


recognized,” Dh 


whom vou have 
It is Dix 


end of vour 


clearly went 


on to sav, “that vou reach the 


active career as one of the most distinguished 


reference librarians in the country, demon 


strating over the vears vour ability to per 


ceive what is required and to teach without 
crippling the student's selt-reliance 
Prior to Princeton, Mr. Young 


had served from 1920 until 1924 as bibliog- 
rapher of the Amherst College Library. He 
had been editor of the Brographical Record 
published in 1921, and 
t Bibliography 


of Amherst College. 
had also edited dr 

\ member of the 
Mr. Young completed his library training 
at the New York State 
Albany interrupting — his 
studies for 


therstiana 
Amherst class ol 
Library School in 
post-graduate 
a period of seventeen months 
while serving with the U.S. Army in World 
War 

Mr. Young 
More 
member of the 
until 1934 
ton Publi 
ton’s First Presbyterian Church. 


bibliographer of Paul Elmer 
classicist, and essayist, a 
1914 


Prince 


philosopher 
Princeton faculty from 
ot the 
and a deacon of Prince 


has been a trustee 


Library 


Necrology 


librarian of Los 


150 


CAVERHILI 
College 
1959. at the age of forty-six. He 


BEVERLEY 
Angeles State 
January 27 
had 
University of Oregon, the 
Seattle Public 
Redlands 
been established in his memory 
John 


S 


since died on 


associated with the 
Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, and the 


formerly been 
Library, the 
University of \ scholarship has 
for his son, 
director of 


formerly 


the University of California at Los Angeles 
Law Library and later special assistant to 
the president of UCLA died on January 30, 
1959 

chief science li 


Freperic M. FALCONER 


of Stanford Universitv, died on 


1959, at the age ol 


brarian 
March 7 
When the 


forty-seven. 


biological science division was 


Stantord in 1949, he 
pointed chief, and he assumed administrative 
tech 


established at was ap 


responsibility for all the science and 
nological collections in Se pte mber 19560 when 
the biological science and engineering di 
visions were merged into the science division 
Loutse FrrrenMan, art reference 
Pratt Institute from 1952 to 


died in Wallingtord, Pa ” 


MARY 
librarian at 
October 1958 
March 3, 1959 

Lorp, librarian of 
1904 to 1910 
Miss Lord followed her library career 
New York 
publishers. She worked with Carl Sandburg 
fhraham 1 
was specialist: home 
author of Everybody's Cookbook 


Pratt In 


stitute from died on February 


8, 1959 


by doing research tor various 


on his monumental incoln and 


economics and 


Foreign Libraries 


is director of the Bib 
Haiti 


we ll 


Mine. M 
liotheque Nationale 


ANTONE 
Port-au-Prince, 
Hanns the 
known bibliographer of German literature 
has retired trom the librarianship of the 
Deutsche Bibliothek and of the Stadt 
Universitatsbibliothek in) Frankfurt on the 
Main. His director of — the 
Deutsche Bibliothek is Kurt Koster, and his 
SUCCESSOT Stadt 
versitatsbibliothek is CLEMENS KOTTELWESCH 


und 
as 
und Uni 


as director of the 


Sik Kenprick, director and princi 


1959 
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Museum 
1959 


British 


1950, retired on January 31 


pal librarian of the since 


ANrAL Lapany!t became director of =the 


General Library of the Technical University 
of Budapest on September 1, 1958 

A. Van LutsensurG MAas retired from the 
librarianship of the Pechnical University of 
Delft on September 30, 1958. 

Fecirre Mastant is director of the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Caracas, Venezuela 
1925 


Lev TROFIMOY, since 


} 
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chief of the division for scientific classifica- 
tion in the Social Science Library of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., died 
suddenly on October 31, 1958, at the age of 


seventy-four. Trofimov was distinguished 
both as a teacher and as a constructive think 
er in both descriptive cataloging and classi 


fication theory 


Carpenter Hall 


Continued from page 204) 


mestic and foreign government technical 
reports, and a special collection on sani 
tary engineering. A corridor from this 
room leads to a series of faculty studies. 
These are small offices which are assigned 
on a temporary basis to staff members of 
the College and to visitors who wish to 
make extended use of the library 

The library has been in operation tor 
several months in its new quarters. A 
comparison of attendance figures for a 
similar period in the fall of 1956 shows 
that use of the library has tripled Sev 
eral innovations that were tried have met 
with wide approval The individual 
study desks in the reading room are very 
popular and are usually filled first. “The 
microfilm and typing room which has 


Kent 


On the second and third floors, special 
classroom areas may be formed through 
use of accordion walls Except for these, 
there are no walls in anv of the main 
areas. Such areas will be compartmental 
ived by arrangement of the stacks. This 
type of division permits a great deal of 
flexibility for it is casily changed to meet 
anv needs that might arise 

Persons using the library are permitted 
complete freedom in the stack areas, but 
as a means of expediting withdrawals, 
one may merely request a book at the cn 
culation desk The order will then be 
forwarded to the proper division where 
the book will be located and then dis 


patched to the circulation desk by means 


full acoustical treatment is used not only 
for these purposes, but also by students 
who wish to talk together quietly about 
their work. 

The present collection covers all fields 
of engineering offered in the curriculm 
The allied fields of economics, archi 
tectural planning, mathematics, chem 
istry, and physics, as they are applied to 
engineering, are also represented. Much 
material which was scattered in out-ol 
the-way areas because of the inadequate 
space in the old library is now brought 
together in Carpe nter Hall. Now with 
sufhcient room for expansion, plans arc 
under wav to enlarge this collection and 
make it one of the outstanding research 
facilities in the countrs 


Stare 


of a book lift which serves all three 
floors 

\r present the library staff consists of 
fifteen) professional librarians, filteen 
non-professionals, and fifty students. The 
students provide approximately two 
thousand hours of assistance per vear. Lo 
operate the enlarged library, five protes 
sional and five non-professional statt 
members will be needed 

Perhaps the most phenomenal aspect 
of the entire project, and one that best 
indicates the emphasis placed on the 
concept of service, is the fact that during 
the entire period ot construction despite 
the ever present noise and dirt, the old 
library was kept operative, and never at 
less than 75 per cent ethorency. 
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Special Women's Collections 


United States Libraries 


‘HE FOLLOWING of special collec 
tions of materials by and about 


made 


women and their activities was 
possible by the kind and ready coopera 
tion of many librarians. Particular ac 
knowledgement of gratitude goes to the 
stall of the Women’s Archives at Rad 
clitle College. Then helptul assistance 
in making the resources of that splendid 
available materially furthered 
When possible, the libra 


con 


librars 
this project 
ies concerned were visited and the 


tent of individual collections observed 
at first hand 
Lhe 


tion and description of separate collec 


aim of the list is to give loca 
tions only No attempt is made to pres nt 
information concerning the many strong 
holdings on women which are an inte 
gral part of numerous libraries, except 
where a specially col 


ln wks on 


in a tew cases 
lected 
been incorporated directly into the gen 


library 


group of women has 


eral collection as a matter of 


policy \ll 


tions, are for specifi materials separated 


listings, with these excep 


from the 
for those which constitute a special li 


larger holdings of a library, or 


brary in their own right. Collections both 


large and small have been included. Al 


though many significant letters, manu 


scripts, and papers were located, it has 


scemed best to limit this list to collec 


tions containing published volumes. 


Alumnae 
the country in 


collections found throughout 
women's colleges have 
also been omitted. 

Randolph- 


Librarian, 


College, 


Vass 
Vacon 


Virginia 


Be is 


Woman's 


WAY 


Lynchburg, 


By MARTHA S. BELL 


When the collections are viewed as a 
they 


whole and the source materials 


number of ob 
Lhe several 


offer are considered, a 


servations may be made: (1) 
collections specifically on feminism and 
leaders of the feminist movement, to 
gether with books on feminism in some 
of the large collections on the history of 
women, present comprehensive and ade 
quate coverage on that subject. (2) A few 
1890's and 
early 1900's, though not now active, have 
Several 
excellent collections of books, files of pa- 


otter 


collections, assembled in the 
real historical significance. (3) 
pers, letters, journals, ete., scholars 
extensive and invaluable source material 
women, then 
individual, to the 


on the history of contri 
bution, collective on 
social, political, and intellectual prob 
lems of their times. The two outstanding 
libraries of this nature are the Women’s 
Archives at Radcliffe College and the 
Sophia Smith Collection at Smith Col 
lege. (41) Although some notable separate 


collections on individual women exist, 


thes not as numerous as would be 


expected, and materials on individual 


are 


authors of note have been neglected. 
True, much valuable material by and 
about individual women mav be found 


in the large collections on the history of 
women, numerous college alumnae 


sections, and in holdings of countless 
general libraries. If, however, the publi 
cations by and about the individual au- 
thors not represented elsewhere were as 
sembled, they would take on significance 
by presenting and preserving one 
group the achievements of the author. 
Such groups of books, also, would be 


come most valuable when developed to 
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include personal letters and papers. (5) 
Comparatively few books by and about 


women have been assembled on a re 
gional basis. (6) Other than in religion 
and medicine, no collections on women 
in the professions were located. (7) Bibli- 
ographical data are available for only a 
few collections. When such lists do exist, 
however, thev are excellent 


INDIVIDU AI 


Jane Appams. Jane Addams Collection. 
Swarthmore College Peace Collection, 
Friends Historical Library, Swarth 
more, Pennsvivania 


This collection, a memorial to Miss Ad 
dams, includes all her published writings 
extensive correspondence and a large col 
lection of her personal peace records. The 
largest collection of Jane Addams papers 


or Brrrrany. The Anne of Brit 
tany Collection. Love Memorial Li 
brary, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska 


This collection contains about fifteen 
hundred books and manuscripts, including 
numerous biographies relterences to Anne 
in histories of her time, and related ma 
terials. First editions, fine bindings. as well 
as modern trade editions are included. Ma 
terial ranges trom = stories of romance to 
thoughtiul analysis of Anne of Brittany, the 
politician and stateswoman. Several “mu 
seum books” on the practice of medicine 
during this period are included, along with 
examples of fine binding and printing of 
fifteenth. and sixteenthcentury France. Ma 
terial as still being collected. A descriptive 


folder of the collection was issued in 1951 


Susan B. Antuony. The Susan B. An 
thony Collection. Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, California 


This is a varied collection of approx 
imately seventy-five volumes part of the 
material previously collected by the Susan 
B. Anthony Committee. It includes anv book 
which mentions Miss Anthony or the suf 


frage movement during the period when she 
was active. Letters, manuscripts, pamphlets 
and related materials collected by the Susan 
B. Anthony Committee have been released 
to the Henry E. Huntington Library 


Marie Wilson College Li 
brarv, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Books by and about the author, letters 
pictures, and copies of her Journal in all 
languages to which it has been translated 
About seventy-five items 


Hattie Quinn Brown. Central State Col 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Memorial collection of the books, letters 
and papers of Hallie Q. Brown, Negro au 
thor and elocutionist of the early twentieth 


century 


Barretrr BrRowninc. Brown 
ing Collection. Seripps College Li 
brary, Claremont, California 


This collection of books papers and 
manuscripts by and about the Brownings 
and Browning source materials was started 
in 1944 with a gilt of its library by the 
Pacific Coast Browning Foundation. OF the 
five hundred books in the collection, some 
one hundred and twenty-five are by or about 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning Photographs 
clippings covering the Brownings, associa 
tion items, etc. are included. At present 
concentration is being placed on acquiring 
manuscripts of original letters to the Brown 
ings, manuscripts of their original works 
and association items. Continuous exhibits 
of material trom the collection are featured 
in the room which houses the collection 
“Browning Dav” is celebrated annually 


Carner. Willa Cather Pioncer 
Memorial Library, Red Cloud, Ne 
braska 


This organization, started in 1955, ais 
to develop a permanent art, literary and 
historical collection relating to the life 
times, and work of Miss Cather. It now con 
tains books, photostat copies of early maga 
vine stories, letters, photographs, and many 
clippings about her lite and work. It will 
also contain background literature she her 


self read 
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Dickinson. Jones Library, Am- 


herst, Massachusetts. 


This collection presents a practically com- 
plete chronological record of the published 
works of Emily Dickinson. Starting with the 
first published poems, printed anonymously 
in an anthology, it contains all editions and 
all editions of Miss Dickin- 
her 
editions 


all printings of 
which 


son's poems, all anthologies im 
poems have appeared all foreign 
Braille 


\ complete series of editions and 


and translations editions are also 
included 
printings of her letters have been similarly 


The 


raphies of Emilv Dickinson as well as books 


assembled collection includes biog- 
which contain critical material chapters, or 
poems about her. Also, all plays and novels 
in which she appears as a character are col 
lected. As an accompaniment to this, there 
is an extensive file on newspapers and peri 
odicals in which her poems first app ared, 
as well as articles ol criticism, ete 

\ group of about thirty graduat« theses 


on Emily Dickinson ts included, also a file 


of sheet music when her poems have been 
used as songs. The collection ts now being 
expanded by adding the books whose titles 


Miss Dickinson mentions im her writings 
The collection is fully cataloged and in 
dexed. It forms an interesting addition of 


the Emily Dickinson manuscript material at 
Amherst College Harvard 


Avice Morse Alice Morse Earle 
Collection. Brooklyn College, Brook- 


Inn. New York. 
first editions of 


Collection of seventeen 


Mrs Fark works 


Louse IMocen Guixry. Louise Imogen 
Dinand Library, 
Worcester, Massa- 


Guinev Collection 
Holy Cross College, 
chusetts 


Miss 
including all but 


volumes by and about 


About 
C,uines 


poet cssavist 
books 
books edited and translated by her, 


one of her a small privately printed 
edition 
scrapbook clippings photographs, twenty 
and some six hundred and 


Miss Guiney 


five manuscripts 
letters 
Housed in 


erehty written by 


a memorial room 


1959 
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Saran Orne Jewett. Sarah Orne Jewett 
Collection. Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine. 


It is planned to make this collection of 


books by and about Miss Jewett as exhaus- 


tive as possible. It contains about eight 


hundred books, seventy magazine articles, 

various clippings, and tou original manu- 

scripts. Variant editions of Miss Jewett's 

books are included. 

JOAN OF ARC. The Joan of Are Collec- 
tion. Monsignor Joseph M. Gleason 


College tor 
Women, San Francisco, alifornia 


Library, San Francisco 


\pproximately one hundred books, and 
a few pamphle ts and clippings about Joan 
of Arc collected during Monsignor Glea 


son's lifetime. Started about 1892 Material 
occasionally added 
Alice Mevyvnell Collec 


tion. Boston University Library, Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts 
1946 


editions of 


Started in this collection contains 
all first Mrs. Mevnell's publica 
tion. a section of volumes contaming notable 
ind significant Criticisms of the work, a com 
plete collection of books to which she con 
tributed prefaces oF introductions, and a 
complete set of her translations from Latin, 
Italian. Mrs 
pros 


Material 


also bn me collecte d 


French Mevnell’s uncollected 


contributions and poetry, ar nearly 
Alice Mevnell ts 


books number to 


about 


he 


comple 


date about two hundred filty There are a 
few letters and manuscripts in the collec 
tion. This library contains the only oil 


portrait of Alice Mevnell, done by the late 


Farl of Lytton 


NIGHTINGALE. Florence Night 
ingale Collection. Department ol Nurs 


FLORENCI 


ing, Presbyterian Hospital, Columbia 
Medical Center, New 
York 


Florence 


Presbyterian 
York, New 


Writings ol Nightingale, her 


notes on nursing, addresses to her nurses, 


memorial tributes 
etc.. and over three hundred otf her letters 
(1838-1856). Catalog of the collection pub 


lished in 1956. 


biographies, pictures 
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GENEVIEVE TAGGARD-EMILY DICKINSON. 
Genevieve ‘Taggard-Emily Dickinson 
Collection. Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. 


This collection numbering about ninety 
books and thirty pamphlets was started in 
1955. It contains chiefly the background 
material used by Miss Taggard when she 
wrote The Life and Mind of Emily Dickin- 
son in 1930. Also included are drafts of 
two of her books, never completed. lo this 
material from the Taggard estate have been 
added volumes of criticism and various edi- 
tions of these two authors. The collection 
is kept up to date with current books of 


this nature 


IpA M. Tarsece. Ida M. Tarbell Collec- 
tion. Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 


\bout eight thousand items consisting of 
Miss Tarbell’s business and personal letters, 
letters written to her, many of them from 
prominent people, manuscripts pamphlets 
etc. Miss Tarbell’s personal library is also in 
cluded 

The Allegheny Library also owns The 
Ida M. Tarbell Lincoln Collection. Items 
particularly pertaining to Miss Tarbell in 
clude her working library on Lincoln, let 
ters written to and by her about Lincoln, 
and first editions of her books on Lincoln. 


and use of present opportunities for women 
by spreading knowledge of the efforts and 
sacrifices required to secure them; second, 
to supply factual information on special sub- 
jects for students of history, government, 
education and economics.” The material. 
housed in a beautiful fire proof room in 
Longtellow Hall, consists of books, maga- 
zine articles, files of periodicals, reports of 
women's organizations, letters, speeches, 
biographical data, pictures, and press clip- 
pings. The nucleus of the collection came 
from the files of Maud Wood Park. Its 
donors now number scores who have been 
interested in and have made contributions 
to the woman movement. A Guide to the 
Woman's Rights Collection was published by 
Radcliffe College in 1943 


Frances Bayard Hilles Library, National 
Women’s Party, 144 Constitution Ave- 
nue N.E., Washington, D.C. 


Ihis collection of several thousand books 
on the history of the development ot the 
woman movement contains material on 
woman suffrage, the equal rights movement, 
biographies, a large number of manuscripts, 
letters, bound clippings, leaflets, bulletins, 
periodicals, autographed photographs, etc. 
The nucleus of the collection came from 
the private library of Alva Belmont, her 
journal relating to suffrage and equal rights 
being the most valuable item 


Frances Wittarp. The Frances F. 
Willard Memorial Library for Alcohol 
ic Research, National W.C.T.U. Head 
quarters, 1740 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 


Collection of letters, biographies, original 
editions of Miss Willard’s works, much of 
her private library, scrapbooks, etc. “Ma 


terial in fragile condition.” 


COLLECTIVE 


Feminist Movement. Woman's Rights 
Collection. Women's Archives, Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 

The purpose of this extensive 


uable collection, opened in 1943, is two- 
fold: “First, to arouse greater appreciation 


GEORGIA AUTHORS. Georgia Women Au- 
thors Collection. Georgia State College 
lor Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 


Women born in Georgia, who claim it as 
their native state, and women who have 
lived there for at least five vears and have 
done their writing in Georgia, are included 
in the collection \pproximately two hun 
dred books, two hundred forty letters, two 
hundred manuscripts, and several hundred 
clippings, pamphlets, ete represent the 
work of more than three hundred authors. 
Started in 1947, material is still being added 


History or Women. The Ida Rust Mac 
pherson Collection. Scripps College, 
Claremont, California. 


\ special collection of books by and about 
women, started in 1936 with the gift of 
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money and books by Mrs. James Grant 
Macpherson Consists of four main fields of 
concentration and reform, 


before Plato to the present; pioneer women 


emancipation 


of the west: humanist tradition (women in 
literature, religion, social reform, science, 
education, art, etc.); domestic history (et 


quette, manners, etc.) It contains some fif- 
teen hundred books, about six hundred cos- 
tume plates, and some valuable manuscripts 
and letters. An 
of tap recorded interviews with outstand 
ing women in California. De 


scription of this collection and lists of hold 


interesting feature is a file 


Southern 


ings have been published by Scripps College 
Library 


American Woman's Collection. Connect 
icut College Library, New London, 
Connecticut. 


\ collection of about five hundred books 
numerous letters, papers, Manuscripts, el 
on all aspects of woman's contributions to 
American life and her activities therein. Al- 
though in no wavy limited, special emphasis 
is given to books by and about Connecticut 
and much valuable material on this 


found here 


women 
subject may be 
Biblioteca Femina. Northwestern Unt 
versity Librarv, Evanston, Illinois. 


was two 


Inter 


this collection 


assembled for the 


The nucleus ol 
thousand books 
national Book Exhibit as part of the pro 
gram of the Congress of Women, held in 
Chicago, July 1933, and deposited at North 
western that vear. To these 
by transfer from the Chicago Public 


books was later 
added 
Library, a large group originally assembled 
by the International Council of Women for 
the World's 1895. 
The aim of the collection was to make it a 


Columbian Exposition, 
compendium showing the progress of women 
in all countries and in all fields of endeavor 
\ wide variety of subjects is covered, ranging 
from the feminist movement to religion and 
philosophy, from science to art. Phirty-eight 
countries are represented. Many of the books 


in foreign languages are rarely found in 
American libraries. The chief significance 
of this collection today is historical, as it 


has been impossible and impractical to keep 
it up to date. A checklist of the contents 
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of the collection has been compiled by 
Northwestern. 


Gerritsen Collection of “La Femme et la 
Feminisme.” University of Kansas Li 
brary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


About two thousand items in this collec 
tion on the social and political history of 
women were formerly part of the library of 
Mr. Carel \ Amsterdam. It 
was acquired by the John Crerar Library in 
1904 and valuable additions were made over 
1954 the entire 
collection, now numbering some four thou 
sand books, pamphlets, and periodicals, was 


Gerritsen, of 


a period ot fitty vears. In 


purchased by the Kansas University Library 
The 


collection includes materials on all phases 


for the use of students on its campus 


of women’s activities, past and present, pat 


ticularly related to their social, 


and political struggles. It 


material 


cconomic, con 


tains manv rare and early editions, as well 


as runs of unusual women's magazines and 


reports of national and international wom 
One of the 
sive collections of the 


en's organizations most exten 


kind in this country 


Alma Lutz Collection (private). 22 River 


Strect, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


“Collection of about one thousand books 
on women and their contribution to civiliza 
tion, letters. In 


books dealing with women’s role 


and of several hundred 
cluded are 
educational, 


in American history, and then 


political and economic advancement.” 


Galatea Collection. Boston Public Li 
brarv, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Approximately five thousand volumes re 
lating to the history of women. The orig 
thousand vol 


umes, collected over a period of fifty years, 


inal collection of some one 
was presented to the library by Thomas 
1896. It includes 
languages, many of 


and curious,” 


Wentworth Higginson in 
books in a variety of 


them “rare and of wide sub 


ject’ range—individual and collective biog 
raphy, health and hygiene, education, 0¢ 
cupations, women in literature, etc. A cata 
log of the 


Books are 


collection was published in 1898 
being currently added, as funds 
permit. 


— 
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Women's Archives. Radcliffe College, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The purpose and function of this collec- 


tion is to increase understanding of the 


social and historical contributions made by 


women to American life, past and present, 
and to indicate what may be their responsibil- 
Some five thousand pub 
files of 


photographs, 
student and 


ity for the tuture 
lished 


pape Ts 


volumes and very extensive 


letters, manuscripts 
autographs, etc., provide the 


scholar with a rich assortment of materials 
on all fields which touch women's interests. 
“Tnconspicuous as well as famous 


individuals and groups alike 


persons 
are included, 
are represented.” Valuable papers and let 

and organizations are 
added The collection, 
housed in an attractive room in Longfellow 
Hall staff 


has compiled an excellent and useful union 


ters of individuals 


constantly being 


is thoroughly cataloged, and the 
catalog of women’s manuscripts located else 


Radcliffe. A brochure giving 
information about the 


where than at 


collection, its devel 
opment and recent acquisitions, is issued an 


nually 


Sophia Smith Collection. Smith College, 
Southampton, Massachusetts. 


This rich and rapidly growing collection 


ot over five hundred thousand items con 


sists of books, manuscripts, diaries, pamph 


lets, and other materials relating to the 


social and intellectual history of women, 


together with complete files of papers, corre 
spondence, etc., of many prominent individ 
uals. The strongest and largest international 
collection on women in existence, it prese nts 


rare and valuable source material on every 
“through the ages of 


world.” Con- 


activity of women 


recorded time and around the 
temporary ttems trom countries are 
constantly being added. Except for publica- 
collection ts 


other 


tions of exceptional value, the 
not physically from the 


holdings of the general library of Smith Col 


separated 
lege, as its stated “to bring to 
light the 


society of men and women 


purpose 
contributions of women to the 

as part of 
the record of mankind.” A special analytical 
subject catalog serves as a complete guide 
to the various holdings in this selective field 


Through extensive exhibits, publicity, etc., 


O10 


the staff do much to induce use of the col- 
lection by college students. It is also open 
to scholars engaged in research in this and 
related fields. Plans are 
publication of a series of monographs on 


underway for the 


the collection. 


Collection on Women. Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts. 


This group of about three hundred vol 
umes consists primarily of books on the 
education and de velopment of women. Ma 
etiquette 
movement, are included 


to the turn of the 


fashions, the suffrage 
Books date back 
century and current vol- 


umes on the 
funds permit. 


subject are being added as 


Miriam Y. Holden Collection (private). 
57 East 78th Street, New York, New 
York 


‘A collection of more than two thousand 
with 


and their contribution to social history 


books dealing women’s achievements 
their 
lives, ideas, interests and activities, political 
legal and economic through the ages.” Books 


are available to research workers 


Schwemmer-Llovd Collection. New York 
Public Library, New York, New York 


thousands items collected by 
and Mrs. Lola 
materials on 


About three 
Madame Rosika Schwemmer 
Maverick Liovd. It 
woman's work and activities, the 


includes 
change in 
her position, her efforts to achieve security 
and the feminist movement in fore ign coun 
tries, as well as fields of social activity which 
affected 
interest to the 
the books are 


women. Special areas of personal 


two women who collected 


also included—world peace 


files of 
correspondence of Madame Schwemmer and 
Mrs. Llovd are in the collection. Acquired 
through gifts in 1940, the collection is in 
the process of being cataloged 


housing, medicine, etc. Extensive 


The Woman's Collection. Woman's Col- 
lege Library, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


This library has been gathering special 
printed materials in all areas pertaining to 
1937. Most of the items are 


women since 
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classified with the regular library holdings 
available as a 


librarv catalog and annotated 


and made subject 
through the 
bibliographies which are issued vearly and 
cumulated at five vear intervals. Books pub- 
lished 1900 eight hundred 


volumes) 


group 


betore (about 
are set aside as a special collec- 
tion fer historical purposes to be used for 
research and exhibition. Printed bibliogra- 
phies of the collection have been issued since 


1938. 


Charles Chauncey Mellor Collection. 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


This collection was established through a 
bequest in 1909 from Mr. Charles Chauncey 
Mellor. The bequest stated that the collec 
should books 


physi ally, 


tion contain which relate to 


woman, “considered intellectu 


ally. and historically; to what has been her 


position from the most primitive times to 


the present; to her work and influence in 
the evolution and development of the race, 
arts, and history; to 


and of its industries 


what she is now doing on the same lines 
and what she could and would do if allowed 
by men, and a portion of her own sex: to 
equality especially to her right of suffrage 

The 


hundred 
women from primitive times to the present, 


collection contains about seventeen 


volumes. It includes material on 
with an emphasis on the history of women 


in the United States. Books in foreign lan 
guages are also included. It is not separated 
from the other holdings of the Carnegie Li 
brary, a memorial bookplate being the only 


designation. Income from the bequest per 


petuates the collection 


Women’s Collection. Texas State College 


for Women, Denton, Texas. 


Originally started with no geographical 
this 
now loosely limited to women in the 


States 


collection ts 
United 
part in 


or chronological limits 


who have had a significant 


the development of American civilization— 


in education, the arts, politics social wel 
fare, etc. Started in 1932, it contains ap- 
proximately twenty-five hundred books. 


About two hundred women are represented. 


Necro Women. The Afro-American 
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Woman's Collection. 
Librarv, Greensboro, 


Bennett College 
North Carolina. 


This collection includes materials by and 
about Negro women, chiefly American, of 
the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth cen 
All areas of the 
cluded and about two hundred authors rep 


turies achievement are in 


resented three 


hundred 


It contains approximately 
books, four hundred 
mounted clippings, and a few letters. Started 
in 1946, it is being kept up to date as new 


twenty-five 


publications appear 


VIRGINIA AUTHORS. Collections of Writ 
Randolph 


Lynchburg, 


ings by Virginia Women 

Macon Woman's College, 

Virginia. 

This collection of books by 
in Virginia, or so closely associated with the 
that 
it, aims to assemble everything published by 


women born 


state thev have become identified with 


a Virginia woman 
to the 


Imprints date from 1825 


present, and the collection is con 


stantly being expanded. It presents a cross 
section of the thinking, the social and polit 
ical activities of these women, and turnishes 
which 


worth” 


examples of the varied subjects in 


each has been interested. “Literary 


as such, has been disregarded. The collection 


numbers about thirteen hundred volumes 


representing the work of approximately five 
hundred women 
cluded 


\ few manuscripts are in 


WOMEN re Alma Lutz 
Collection on the Church and Women 
Zion Research 120 
Street, Brookline 46, Massachusetts 


AND 


Library, Seavel 


library tor 
history of 


This Protestant, 
the the 


non-sectarian 
Bible 
the Christian Church is developing a special 
books on the 


study of and the 


collection of role of women 
in the church and the history and growth 
of their work therein. It 


of women the 


contains memoirs 


ministry, early sermons 


delivered to “female” schools and = church 


material on activ 


There are 


groups, etc., as well as 


ities of the present day about 


one hundred books and pamphlets to date 


Women IN Mepicine. Elizabeth Bass Col 
lection on Women in Medicine. Ru 
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a 
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dolph Matas Medical Library, Tulane Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. vania Library, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Collection of material about women in 
the field of medicine, the history of their This collection consists of approximately 
growth in the profession and material about five hundred books, two hundred manu- 
individual women physicians. It contains scripts and one hundred fifty letters pertain- 
some five hundred books and one thousand — ing to the history of women physicians. It 
folders containing letters, biographical clip- is not housed separately but shelved with 
pings, portraits, etc., relating to individual other materials in this medical college li- 
women physicians. An index is also avail- brary. As soon as possible, a large collec- 
able for all news items about women in tion of books, reprints, clippings, etc., as 
medicine which have appeared in journals sembled by Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen during 
published by and for women physicians her lifetime, will be added. 


Buildings and Equipment Institute 


Plans for four new college and research libraries will be presented and discussed 
at the Saturday, June 20, meetings of the Buildings and Equipment Institute to be 
held June 18-20 at the McKeldin Library of the University of Marvland. The librar 
ies discussed will be those of the United States Air Force Academy, Colo.; Saint Vin 
cent College and Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna.; Case Institute of ‘Technology, Cleve 
land: and Trinity College, Washington, D.C. Registrants at the Institute will, of 
course, have opportunities to sce the new library of the University of Maryland in 
ope ration. 

Edwin T. Coman, |r., librarian of the University of California at Riverside, will 
preside at the Saturday mectings of college and university librarians. Lt. Col. George 
V. Fagan, director of the Air Force Academy Library, will present the plans for the 
new building there. Donald C. Davidson, librarian of Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California, will criticize them. The Saint Vincent plans will be pre- 
sented by the Rev. Finton R. Shoniker, librarian, and criticized by James D. Mack, 
librarian of Lehigh Universitv. Mary F. Pinches, librarian of Case Institute, will 
present the plans for the library there. They will be criticized by H. Dean Stallings, 
librarian of the North Dakota Agricultural College. Sister Helen, librarian at Trin 
itv College, will present the plans for Trinity. Their critic will be Dorothy W. Reed- 
er, librarian of Marvland State Teachers College, Towson. 

The general programs of the Institute are designed to be helpful to all librarians 
working toward new buildings. At its first meeting (Thursday evening, June 18) the 
Institute members will hear a talk by Dean Paul Schweiber, School of Architecture 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, on “Problems of Contemporary Planning.” 
\ Friday afternoon panel on “Equipment Evaluation and Specification Writing” 
should prove of special interest and usefulness. Representatives of business firms will 
discuss such pertinent topics as “Equipment Lay-Out Plans and Library Interiors,” 
“Resilient Floorings for Library Buildings,” “Library Lighting,” and “Heating and 
Ventilating.” 

Phere will be wide opportunity for full and general exchange of information on 
library plans. The Institute will show an extensive selection of actual plans, draw- 
ings, and views of recently completed buildings and those now being constructed. A 
detailed program appears in the May issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
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By ARCHIE L. McNEAL 


Academic and Research Libraries 1n India 


NDIAN UNIVERSITIES today are facing a 
I problem about which there has been 
much concern in our own country, but 
their opportunity to anticipate and to 
prepare for this problem has been much 
less than ours. The problem referred to 
is overcrowded universities, with inade- 
quate resources in personnel, plant, and 
libraries. 

Ihe fact that the attainment of in- 
dependence in India occurred in 1947 
to this, as well as many other 
problems. The constitution of India pro- 
vides universal compulsory free educa- 
tion for children up to the age of four- 
teen within ten years of its promulgation. 
\t the elementary level approximately 30 
per cent of the children in the age group 
six to eleven were in school in 1947, but 
in five vears this had risen to 40 per 


is basic 


cent.! The number of pupils was over 
nineteen million on March 31, 1953. 

This rapid increase will ultimately 
have its eflect as these students complete 
thei school training and a 
proportion seck higher education. Before 
19417 there were only twenty-one univer 
sities in India; in 1953, this number had 
increased to thirty-one. 

Many of the universities have enroll- 
ments of 30,000-40,000 students. The 
need for additional qualified faculty has 
not been met; at least, one has the im- 


secondary 


' Kabir, Humayan. Education in New India. (New 
York: Harper, 1957), pp. 67 


Dr. McNeal ts Director of Libraries, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
He was in India during 1957-58 on an 
assignment under the United States State 
Department's International Educational 
Exchange Program. 
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pression that this is true in view of the 
many complaints about inadequate staff 
and the 
cruiting 


poor salaries which make re- 
of competent young people to 
teaching more and more difficult. 

The universities are all state supported 
and controlled. The central government 
exercises an advisory and coordinating 
function, collects information and sta- 
tistics, serves as a clearing house, and 
provides financial assistance. This latter 
function is handled through the Univer 
sity has re- 
cently made several large grants for the 
construction of new library buildings. 

The University of Delhi has recently 
completed a fine, new building which 
influence of a visit by the li 
brarian, Mr. 8. Das Gupta, to the United 


States, where he 


Grants Commission, which 


shows the 


studied manv univer 
sity libraries. Other universities have not 
been so fortunate, although Baroda Uni 
versity. in State 
verv good building now nearing com 
pletion, and already occupied. Dr. C. P. 
Shukla, the librarian, secured his Ph.D. 
at Michigan and through the intelligent 
cooperation of the vice-chancellor (pres 
ident)? of Baroda was able to force cet 
tain necessary changes in the architect's 
plans, even while still completing his 
work at Michigan. Many of the new 
buildings are being designed by archi 


Bombay does have a 


tects who are not experienced in library 

plans and building, without any con 

sideration of the librarian. This is attrib 

utable in some measure to the status of 
librarians in India. 

In the majority of institutions visited 

e the university is a state institution, the gov 


r of the state is usually designated chancellor. The 
official of the university is thus the vice-char 
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the librarian did not have faculty rank 
or status and often was regarded as a 
high-ranking clerical worker. His title 
might be assistant librarian, deputy li- 
brarian, or librarian. It is common prac- 
tice to have a faculty member as “ofhcer- 
in-charge.” Some explanation was made 
to the effect that the faculty member is 
a “gazetted” ofhcer while the librarian 
is not, and that all orders and expendi- 
tures must be approved over the signa- 
ture of a In another 
case, the vice-chancellor that he 
was looking for a properly qualified li 
brarian, accorded full 
rank and privilege, that the salary 
he had to olfler was not adequat to at 
tract a man with the proper degree. This 
brings up the matter of training for li 


“gazetted” ofhcer. 
stated 


who would be 


lvarianship India. 

Ihe library education offered the 
universities in general leads to a diploma 
in librarianship. Admission to these 
courses is usually predicated on the ap 
plicant having completed his Bachelor's 
Bombay, 


degree. At the University of 


undergraduates are admitted, but must 


attend four terms instead of two as re 
quired of graduates. Courses generally 
include: Evolution and History of Writ 
ing, Books and Libraries; Library Organ 


Reter 


Classi 


ivation: Library Administration; 


Work 


Cataloging 


Documentation; 
fication Cultural History of 
and Outline of Knowledge. (The 
be characteristic of 


cree and 
India 


latter two may not 
all programs, but are required at Bom 
bay.) The majority of instruction ts given 
by members of the library staff, which ts 


an added duty with no compensatory 


time off, and no additional 
The program leading to the Master's 
Delhi the only 
one of this type observed 
Ph.D. course ts not functioning at pres 


The lack of degree programs and 


pay. 


University ts 
\n established 


ce al 


ent. 
the inadequancy of 
full-time library school faculty are prob 
brought to the atten 


arrangements tor 


lems which were 
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tion of the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Education of the central government of 
India by the writer in a final interview 
upon completion of the assignment in 
India. Many short courses and certificate 
courses are springing up throughout the 
country which will perhaps serve cer- 
tain local needs, but can only further 
weaken the position of librarianship in 
India. The maintenance of standards is 
a responsibility of the central govern- 
Unless standards are established 
eflorts made by the central 

to rectify the situation, the 
the librarian will 


ment. 
and 
government 


salary and status of 
continue to be poor. 

Service in many of the libraries is 
hampered by the need for protecting the 
books. Locked book with 
fronts secured by padlocks, are quite 


sufhcient 


cases, glass 


common. Some libraries have 
attendants with keys stationed strategi 
cally to give reasonably good service. In 
others, the borrower present his 
request and come back the next day to 
see if it can be filled. Open stacks are 
a rarity, and in only one major library 
did this principle seem Ope TAtive 

The high cost of books is partly re 
situation. One 
United States 
times the list 
the dollar 


she 


sponsible for this must 
realize that books from the 
relatively five 

think of it, 
1.75 
economy of the university is geared to 
that \nother factor is inadequate 


re nt 


price as we Since 


is equivalent to rupees, and 


unit 


professional staff, which makes it difh 


cult to give the service our students and 
faculty have come to expect. Finally, the 
buildings themselves are often so. de 
signed and arranged that modern library 
service 1s impossible 

The actual size of the book collection 
is not sufhcient to provide for the swollen 
enrollments in anv institution visited, if 
modern teaching methods are adopted 
From 90,000 to 200,000 seems to be the 
range, although there may be one on 


more universities above this figure. The 
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nature of the universities which are “af- 
such that separate 
thousand volumes 


collec- 
may 


filiating”’ is 


tions of a few 
exist in a number of afhliated colleges. 
Of those visited, the library seldom had 
the staff or quarters for proper service. 
Departmental often proved 
more adequate in content and staff than 


those of a college, within the same uni 


libraries 


versity. 
The lack of an extensive book collec 
tion can be explained in part by the 


nature of the teaching in Indian univer 
sities. So much emphasis is put on the 


final examinations upon completion ot 
four-veal that 
little evaluation occurs throughout the 


the three-vear or course, 


year in separate courses. This emphasis 


has resulted in “study guides” to various 


subjects which are offered for sale at 
most book-sellers. Students do very little 
during the vear and 
final examinations. Everv- 


thing rests on their performance at this 


outside reading 


cram for the 


point, and many answers are memorized 


and reproduced, sometimes with several 


papers having identical answers. 

The failure to library 
also rests with the faculty. Many of them 
do not encourage independent reading, 


use materials 


but prefer to be the oracle from whom 


all know le dee flows. 
If the efforts now being made to adopt 
Amer 


ican universities is successful, it may well 


general education as it exists in 


mean a revolution in teaching methods 


in Indian universities, and a new imp 
The Bhagavantam Re 
port of 1956 made certain recommenda- 
tions which led to the visit to the United 
1957 of a team of Indian edu 


tus to library use. 


States in 


cators. Following this visit, a team of 


American educators went to India to as 


sist in the implementation of general 


education programs in those institutions 


from which Indian team members had 
It was as a part of this group that 


my services were reque sted 


come 


Delhi University approved plans for 
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initiating a program of general educa- 
tion on a voluntary basis in 1958, and 
will make it compulsory for all stu- 
dents in 1959-60. Bombay and Baroda 
are well on the way to organizing similar 
The implications for libraries 
be evident. 


courses, 
in these universities should 
They must expect greatly increased de- 
mands, and fortunately, they are among 
those institutions best prepared to meet 
them. 

It is not intended to give the impres- 
sion that all is bad and nothing good 
about Indian libraries. All that has been 
said should be considered in the light 
of the recency of Indian independence 
and _ self-determination. Only ten 
vears have elapsed since the Indian gov- 


ernment under the new constitution has 
undertaken a substantial increase in the 
tempo of education. ‘Tremendous 
changes are taking place, and much that 
has been said would have been true of 
the American library. situation forty 
vears ago. These facts stated are signil 
icant by comparison with conditions in 
a country where many similar problems 
have been met and solved. 

Research and special libraries present 
a much more encouraging picture. ‘The 
Indian National Library at Calcutta un 
der the direction of an aggressive librar 
ian, B.S. Kesavan, is providing many 
needed services and excellent leadership. 
Of primary importance is the current 
effort to Indian National 
Bibliography function which 
seems logical for the National Library, 


establish an 
This 


and progress is being made. A number 
of scholars of eminence in various fields 
are being attracted by Mr. Kesavan, and 
should prove of inestimable assistance 
The Indian National Scientify 
mentation Centre was established in 1952 
by the Government of India with the 
UNESCO for 
documentation facilities to scientific and 
technical They 
grown rapidly and now have an excellent 


Docu 


assistance of providing 


research workers. have 
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staff, good physical quarters and equip- 
ment, and are doing superior work. The 
photographic laboratory has a staff well 
qualified and enthusiastic. ‘Translation 
services are available and being used. 
The publication program, including An- 
nals of Library Science, is well devel- 
oped. Other titles are 7NSDOC List: Cur- 
rent Scientific Literature and Bibli- 
ography of Scientific Publications of 
South & Southeast Asia. Quarters for 
INSDOC are provided in the National 
Physical Laboratory building in New 
Delhi, and they seem well housed and 
appropriately located 

Among the government libraries in 
New Delhi, the Central Secretariat Li- 
brary, the the Ministry of 
Education, and that of the Ministry of 
External Affairs seem to be developing 
rapidly. Each is specialized and is striv- 
ing to meet the needs of an area of gov- 
Because of location of the Na- 
Library in Calcutta, there is a 
greater need for strength in these spe- 


Library of 


cTniment 
tional 


cialized services. 

The National Archives, also in New 
Delhi, has an attractive building which 
is already overcrowded and an addition 
is now in prospect. OF especial interest is 
The lamination 
equipment occupies extensive space, and 


their rvation work 


the staff engaged in various ré pair opera 
Under the International 
Educational Exchange Program two staff 
National Archives will 
States this 


tions is sizeable 


members of the 


visit the United vear on a 
project to microfilm documents and rec 
ords in Washington pertinent to Indian 
history 


Ihe Advar Madras 
founded in 1886 for research in Eastern 


Library in was 
civilization, philosophy, and religion. It 
has collection of San- 
skrit, Prakrit, and Pali manuscripts. Lack 
ot funds 


an outstanding 


curtiuiled their 
acquisition program now, but thev con 


has seriousls 


tinue to serve scholars and to publish. 
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The Adyar Library Bulletin has been 
published as a quarterly since 1937. 
Finally, mention should be made of 
the Khuda Baksh Oriental Library in 
Patna. It was founded in 1900 by Mau- 
lavi Khuda Baksh Khan Bahadur and 
is famous for its collection of rare Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts. It also pos- 
sesses the only two volumes saved from 
the sack of the Moorish University of 
Cordova. The library is located in a 
building, formerly a residence, on the 
main thoroughfare of the city. Consider- 
ing the nature and value of the material, 
it is poorly housed. There is no air con- 
ditioning or humidity control. Some of 
the volumes are kept in a big safe which 


stands at one side of the curator’s office. 
Many more, equally valuable, are simply 
on open shelves along the wall, includ- 


ing the two volumes from Cordova. In 
spite of their age and present housing, 
fair condition al- 
though smoke-stained. The seal of Cor 
dova University is clear and easily deci- 
pherable. Unfortunately, the terms of 
the trust require that the present loca- 
tion be maintained and it seems unlikely 
that any effort can or will be made to get 
this collection into a more appropriate 
place, such as the National Librarv. 


these volumes are in 


Libraries such as that of the Geologi- 
cal Survev of India, the Bose Research 
Institute, the Indian Statistical Institute, 
the Zoological Survey of India, all in 
Calcutta: the Indian Institute of Sci- 
ences, Bangalore: the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, Bombay—all 
these are important and active in serv 
ing research needs. 

It is not possible in the scope of a 
three-month visit with no more than a 
few davs in each center to gain com- 
plete and detailed information with re 
gard to resources. This article is a sum- 
can only be 


Any 


marv ol and 


presented in that light. 


omissions 


are unintentional. 
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Recent Foreign Books on the Graphic Arts, 
Bibliography, and Library Science 


YuGOsLAV LIBRARIES 


Klaus-Detlev Grothusen. Die Entwick- 
lung der wissenschaftlichen Bibliothe- 
ken Jugoslawiens seit 1945. Cologne, 
Greven Verlag, 1958. 176p. (“Arbeiten 
aus dem Bibliothekar-Lehrinstitut des 
Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen,” no.14.) 


The great Yugoslav 
under various entries, full information about 
the libraries of Yugoslavia, but here we have 
a compact, detailed, and up-to-date account 
of the scholarly libraries of Yugoslavia in a 
volume. In 1957 Guido 
Biblioteca 
a pleasing little travel ac- 


encve lope dia gives, 


single Manzini, di 


rector of the Governativa in 
Gorizia 
count of his visits to Yugoslav libraries that 
“Sol 


wives a 


wrote 


appear as no. 2 in the 


series of 


book 


information. The 


Grothusen’s 
factual 


lecitazvioni,” but 
deal 
German writer provides historical, statistical 
and critical details that will be invaluable to 
bibliographers, library and Sla 
His work covers the entire country, 


great more 


historians, 
Vicists 
and he is able to present in broad outline 
the major tendencies of modern Yugoslav 
librarianship. Similar works on other smaller 
eastern European countries would be wel 
come additions to library literature 


Monastic Liprary 


Dokoupil Soupis 


augustiniannu na St. Brné. 


nakladel- 


Viadislay rukopist 
knthouny 
Briinn, Statni pedagogické 
stvi, 1957. li2p 
Che University of Brinn Library acquired 

the responsibility of supervising a number of 

monastic libraries that became public prop 
erty after World War II. Vladislav Dokoupil, 


Dr. Thompson is Director, University 
of Kentucky Libvrarie 
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director of the division of manuscripts and 
older books at Briinn, was assigned the job 
of making these treasures better known to 
the world of scholarship. He prepared sev- 
eral processed catalogs, and this is the first 
printed catalog in the series. 

The Augustinian Library in Brinn goes 
back to the fourteenth century, and it has 
turbulent 
relatively 
now 


the vicissitudes of the 
political history of Bohemia in 
condition. Its total holdings 
twenty-six thousand pieces. 
describes 135 man- 
earlier catalog by Pazderka 
Aside from its value for 


survived 


good 
amount to some 
The present 
uscripts. (An 
recorded only 119.) 
describing important source materials, it is 
useful as the picture of a typical monastic 


catalog 


collection. 


DEUTSCHE STAATSBIBLIOTHEK 


Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. Zehn- 
Jahresbericht der Deutschen Staats- 
hibliothek, 1946-1955. Berlin, Deutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, 1956. 237p. 


The decennial report of the Deutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, the torso of the old Preus 
sische Staatsbibliothek left in Berlin, is a 
document to stir up mixed emotions The 
valiant efforts of East German librarians to 
maintain a high level of acquisition policy 
and high standards of service in a famous old 
Much the same might 


librarv are admirable 


be said. however, of the work of the West 
deutsche Bibliothek in Marburg, where most 
of the former collections of music, man 


uscripts, orientalia, and maps aré housed 
The administrative skill of the super 
visors of the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek in 
dealing with their handicaps has been ex 
emplary, and this report contains many a 
basic lesson in library management. Never- 
theless, a big question mark still exists in 
the minds of librarians and scholars every 
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where about the present arrangements, and 
it will be erased only when Marburg comes 


to Unter den Linden 
HUNGARIAN MANUAL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Sallai Istvan and Sebestven Geza. 
! Adnyvtdras Ke 


Miuvelt Nep, 1956, 57 Op. 
Although 


brarianship is primarily aimed at medium 


thdnvyve 


judapest, 


this general manual of I 
libraries, it is nevertheless 
light it Hun 
garian library practice he various sections 


bn 


ring { 
cataloging, use o 


sized and smaller 


significant for the throws on 


discuss the history of and libraries, 


acquisition collections, 
reference work, departmentalization admin 
anal the Hungarian 


istration structure of the 


system. The latter chapter ts perhaps the 


most valuable one in the book for outsiders 


documentation, with 
literature of the 
USSR as well as to that of western countries 
lack of 


traditions, 


There is extensive 


references to the library 


he suthors occasionally betray a 


familiarity with foreign library 
but it is surprising that they do not make 
serious errors in this field view of 
Hungary's virtual isolation trom most coun 


tries for almost two decades. 
ORIENTALIA IN MUNICH 


Herbert Franke, ed. Orientalisches 
Miinchener Bibliotheken 
lungen. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Ver 
lag, 1957. 87p 


aus 


und Samm 


Ihe extraordinary wealth of the Bay 
Staatsbibliothek in 
three 


erische Orientalia has 


been described in essavs for the 
Orientalists in 


1957) 


Twenty-fourth 
Munich \ugust 
Hans Streidl 
Hebraica 


Congress ol 
28-September 4 
outlines the history of the 
Franz Joseph Neier describes the 
Asia Major Collections (mainly Sinica); and 


Hermann deals with the 
Arabica. A illustrated 


by Roger G. Goepper deals with the 


Boyer printed 
article 
\siatc 


Museum fiir 


fourth richly 


collections in the Staatliches 
Volke rkhunele 
Most 


collection of 


interesting, perhaps, is the noble 
Hebraica 100 man 
uscripts and 3,000 printed books. The latter 
result of 


Il, but 


with some 


collection suffered gravely as the 
allied bombardments in World War 
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the manuscripts escaped. Sull the collection 
finest in anv of 
Sinica of the 


ranks even today with the 
the world’s great libraries. The 
Staatsbibliothek will offer a solid and prac 
tical basis for research in any aspect of far 
culture somewhat 


eastern although it is 


poorer in rare material than the Jewish col 
The collection of printed Arabica 
a work as Pedro de Al- 


saber la lengua 


lections 
begins with so rare 
cala’s Arte 
(Granada 


para ligeramente 
1505) and includes many 


Asia, 


arabica 
other scarce works printed in Europe 
Africa 

Ihe volume is 


richly illustrated, and it 


will provide equal pleasure to orientalists 


and to bibliolowists in general 


JAPANESE 


Sekai no shosht-ten what. Mokuroku to 
kaisetsu. Tokyo. Kokuritsu toshokan, 
1957. 72p. 
In 1954 the 

brary 


National Diet La 


an extensive catalog on Japa 


Japanese 
issued 
nese studies by foreigners in which biblio- 
graphical contributions received detailed at 
tention. The present catalog describes an 
exhibit on bibliography and was issued for 
and the Pacific coun 
tries to a conference in Tokyo on 1-7 Novem- 
ber 1957. While the national bibliographies 


of Europe and Asia receive appropriate at 


delegates trom India 


tention, major emphasis is placed on Japan 


section begins with Dengvo 


The Japanese 


Daishi’s catalog of Buddhistic works in the 


ninth century and extends through the end 
of the Meip period in IS68 to the current 
Item 176 is the bibliography 
National Diet Li 


shuppan-butsu so-me kuro 


bibliographies 
since 1951 by the 
Zen-nihon 
ku. Appropriate 


Isstit dl 
brary 
also 


attention ts given to 


subject bibliographies. This catalog is a val 


uable guide to a bibliographical tradition 


that is not as well known as it should be in 


this country, and it would be useful in 
translation 


CENSORSHIP 
Karl-Erik Lundevall, ed. Férbjudna 
hacker nordisk dehatt om tryvck 
frichet och sedlighet. Stockholm. Wahl 
strom och Widstrand, 1958. 324p 


In the 58 Karl-Erik Lun 


devall and seven collaborators conducted a 


oon 
1957 


winter of 
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its 


series on freedom of the and 
morality. Books such as the De« 
Candidee, Les fleurs du mal, The Onegin of 
and All Quiet on the Western Front are ex 
amined in individual essavs. In the second 
part of the work, about equal in length to 
the first Lundevall 
celebrated Scandinavian 


radio press 


amerone, 


Chatterley's 


part discusses certain 


cases ol books ac 
cused of being pornographic and the de 


sirability of legislation to control pornog 


raphy. His reasoning is at all times dispas 
sionate and objective, and he valiantly tries 
not to dismiss the censors as meddlesome 
bluenoses. Nevertheless, his position is basic 
ally a liberal one; and his examinations of 
European problems in this field, above all in 
and useful even 


Scandinavia, are instructive 


for those not acquainted with these litera- 


tures 


Merpicat 


Medicinska enciklopedija. 2. Banj-Cil 
Zagreb, Ivdanje Naklada_ Leksiko 
grafskog Zavoda FNRJ, 1958. 703p. 


The articles on medical bibliography (pp 
Mirko Draven Grmek and on med 
50-54) by I aroslay Gle sing 


10-50) 
ical libraries pp 
er are well organized resumes of these sub 
jects that bring out many points not likely 
to be found in all western Furopean sources. 
The article on medical bibliography is his 
torical and classified, in the latter section first 
by subject and then by national jurisdiction. 
Ihe article on medical libraries describes 
both 


medical libraries 


eneral research libraries and special 
materi 


detailed 


In both articles the 


al on Yugoslavia ts, of course quit 


From the bibliographical standpoint, the 


Yugoslav medical encyclopedia is especially 
historical material 


valuable for the extensive 


and rich illustration (including many fac 


similes of title pages of important books) 


Tur RoMAN LETTER 


Frantisek Muzika. Ardsné pismo ve vyvoyt 
latinky. Prague, Statni Nakladelstvi 
hrasneé literatury, hudby a uméni, 1958. 


V 


monumental history of the Roman 


I his 


letter dwarfs all other works in this field in 


MAY 1959 


terms of size; and the scope and detail will 


lend it a value as a reference 
work despite the fact that it is in Czech, The 
will make it useful 


student of the his- 


permanent 
wealth of illustrations 
even for the elementary 
tory of western European writing and print- 
ing. The first volume traces the development 
Roman letter through the beginning 


of letterpress printing. The 


ot the 
second volume 
brings the story up to modern times. There 
is an index and a list of illustrations in each 
volume. Full attention is given to American 


developments 


Copry-Books 


Werner Doede. Bibliographic deutscher 
Neudorfler 
Ernst Haus- 


bis 1800. Hamburg, Dr 


von 


wedell & Co., 1958. 126p., $2p of 
plates. 
Werner Doede'’s careful account of more 


than two hundred and fifty titles of German 


copy-books is a significant contribution to 


the literature of the history of calligraphy. 


He includes in each entry an exact biblio- 


graphical description, variant points in 


dividual copies, a list of hands illustrated, 


and references to the critical literature. 
There is an extensive introduction which 
is somewhat short of the full-blown history 


of the German masters which we 


need but 


writing 


nevertheless a uselul and infor 


There 
plates, an index of names, and a list of li 


mative essay are thirty-two pages of 
braries for which locations are cited 

Doede’s bibliography 
famous Johann Neudortler the Elder in 1519. 
The 250-0dd 
share of the 


begins with the 


titles in the list represent a 


some 800) copy books 


good 
estimated for Europe in general during the 
same period by Peter Jessen in his Meister 
der Schretbkunst aus drei Jahrhunderten. 
Thus Doede s work assumnics 


portance not only for 


Mayor im 
Germany but for the 


general history of calligraphy as well 


GERMAN WRITING MASTER 


Wolfgang Fugger. Wolfgang 
Schrethbiichlein. Vollstandige Faksi- 
mile-Ausgabe des 1553 in Nurnberg 
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erschienenen Werkes. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung von Fritz Funke. Leipzig, VEB 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. xv, 207p. 


In 1956 the Institut fiir Buchgestaltung an 
der Hochschule fiir Grafik and Buchkunst in 
Leipzig sponsored the publication of Albert 
Kapr's Johann Neuddérffer der Altere, der 
grosse Schreibmeister der deutschen Renais- 
sance, a richly illustrated work with forty- 
eight facsimiles from Neuddérffer’s work. A 
new contribution from this same institute is 
work by one of 
Wolf 


seems to 


a complete facsimile of a 
NeudOrffer's most competent pupils 
gang Fugger (1515-1568). Fugger 
have been something of a wastrel, but his 
significant copy-book of 1553 has insured 
his fame 

The work is a model of the genre and one 
of the best of the sixteenth century. It in- 
troduces the art of writing by showing the 
instruments and the stance of the writer, 
The bulk of the text consists of descriptive 
notes on one side of the page and examples 
on the other. Four styles of cursive and off 
cial hands take up the first part of Fugger’s 
detail is 


considerable given to 


Roman 
letter especially the capitals. Another section 
deals with the Greek alphabet 
and there is a 


work, and 


construction and variants of the 
with a de 
tailed list of abbreviations 
section on Hebrew letters with examples of 
musical notation for Hebrew, the first in any 
copy-book. Fugger’s copy-book is one of the 
most comprehensive of the sixteenth century, 
and it is full of vigor and individuality. It 
could not have failed to have impressed the 
ind the printer 


with its clarity and pedagogical effectiveness 


tvypographer the composer 

Fritz Funke's short compact introduction 
is just about the right length to wccompany 
a facsimile without detracting from the main 
show. The facsimile, assembled from three 
different copies in the Deutsches Buch -und 
Deutsche 


than any 


Schriftmuseum of the Biicherei, is 


probably more legible existing 


single copy 
HANDWRITING 


F. Wintermantel. Bibliographia grapho- 
logica. Stuttgart, Riihle-Diebener Ver- 
lag, 1958. 182p 


Although Wintermantel places special em 
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phasis on the physiological and psychological 
aspects of the study of handwriting, his work 
is also valuable for the literary student. 
Among the 1,608 references are a good many 
with historical implications, direct and in- 
direct. Moreover, there are numerous refer- 
ences to peripheral subjects such as restora- 
tion of mutilated or faded documents, photo- 
graphic problems, forgery, and shorthand 
which can be of greatest value to the man- 
arrangement is by 
There 


uscript librarian. The 
author, but there is a subject index 
is also a list of six graphological journals, 
five in German and one in French. 


BOOKSELLER'S MANUAI 


Harry Fauth and Wolfgang Lehmann. 
Taschenbuch des Buchhdandlers. Leip- 
zig, Verlag fiir Buch- und Bibliothek- 
swesen, 1958. 180p. 


manual for book 
from li- 


little 
some 
It offers many insights into 
Furopean 


This valuable 
llers 
brarians as well 
contemporary 

book trade that are not 
the average librarian either 
ing or through experience, The various proc- 
esses of editing and publication are de- 
scribed in detail, and there is a list of East 


deserves attention 


practices of the 
likely 


through train- 


to come to 


German publishers. 


Gortuic BINDINGS 
Ernst Kvriss. Verzierte gotische Euin- 
binde im alten deutschen Sprachge 
biet. 3. Tafelband. Stuttgart, Max 


Hettler Verlag, 1958. 157p. 


Ihe concluding volume in kKyriss’ great 
work on Gothic 


four bindings and 533 stamps out of 1,573 


bindings reproduces fifty- 


(for 3,065 bindings) considered in this vol 


ume which covers bindings from un- 
identified shops. An 
addenda, reporting in 


(text) 


important aspect of 
this volume is the 
vestigations subsequent to the first 
volume. It is a tribute to Kyriss’ skill in his 
field that only three of the fifty-nine shops 
whose work is described in this volume have 
been identified in the last eight vears. The 


complete work is an essential part of any 


reference collection not only in book history 
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but also in art and general cultural history. comparatively small market. Few, if any, 
The publisher, Max Hettler, has done an commercial publishers or university presses 
immense service to scholarship by bringing in the United States would have undertaken 
a work of this type without a major subsidy. 


out an expensive work of this sort with a 


Fifty Golden Years 


“On the evening of January 16, Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Brown held a small din- 
ner party in Gainesville, Florida, in observance of their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

One can be certain that many tender memories came flooding back to them with 
heart-warming vividness on that occasion. In the presence of guests and congratu- 
latory messages, they undoubtedly looked back on a half-century of devotion and ac- 
complishment which neither one would change in any respect if given the opportunity. 

“During the past thirty-six years the college town of Ames, Iowa, has been their 
home. It has been here, within sight and sound of the Campanile, that their two 
gifted sons, both eminent men in their respective professions, were reared. 

“Of particular interest in these pages, naturally, is Dr. Brown's splendid record of 
achievement during the vears when he directed the destinies of the lowa State College 


Library. 
“When he arrived on campus in 1922, he found the library located in cramped 
and thoroughly unsatisfactory quarters in Beardshear Hall, but with plans underway 


for the building in which it is now located. 
“The book collections, then numbering approximately 100,000 volumes, were es- 
pecially to feel the impact of his skillful competence in cooperation with key subject 


specialists among the faculty. 

“Dr. Brown could not have been brought to the campus at a more opportune 
time. Still largelv an undergraduate college of agriculture and mechanic arts, the in- 
stitution was on the threshold of developments in graduate study and research 
which were to play a major role in transforming it into one of the major land-grant 


universities of the nation. 

“On reporting for duty, Dr. Brown at once set about to acquire scientific and 
technical per iodicals and other serials from world-wide sources. Stress was placed on 
publications in the basic and applied fields of the physical and biological sciences, as 
well as in other areas of importance in the programs of the college. 

“At the time of Dr. Brown's retirement from administrative duties in 1946, the 
365,000 volumes in the library were nationally recognized as being one of the major 
collections of serial literature in the research libraries of the country in the subject 


fields represented. 

“Nor do his labors thus far mentioned constitute his only notable contributions. 
lo these should be added the establishment of library services, many of them 
unique at the time, and his endeavors in behalf of community improvement. 

“Those who know and admire Dr. Brown, and their number is legion, are not at 
all surprised that he is today more keenly interested in professional matters and 
world affairs than manv men half his age.”-—Robert W. Orr, in The Library at lowa 
State XIII (1959), 40-41. 
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Review Articles 


Paperbacks 


The Paperbound Book in America: the 
History of Paperbacks and Their European 
Background. By Frank L. Schick. New 
York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1958. xviii, 262p 
$7.50 


illus. bibliog 


generation of readers 
which take completely for 
granted the profusion of paperback books 


bus 


There is a whole 


today must 


on sale in drug stores, subway and 


supermarkets, and other places 


The pattern for paper- 
when 


Stations 
likely and unlikely 
backs had 


this generation 


already been established 
reading 
score think 


about it at all, probably would not admit 


upon the 
they 


can 


and its members, if evel 


that there are any unlikely places to find 
printed books offered for sale, and would 
finned it that there 
a time 
just a half step ahead of this generation ts 


hard to believe was cver 


when things were any different. But 
the one which can remember when things 
different. Its 


identified through 


wer members can often be 


inclination to reter 


is “pon ketbooks” 


to pape rbacks gencri ally 


in the same wav and for the same histori 


reason their parents spoke of clectric re 


frigerators as “frigidaires These are the 
people who are bringing up their babies on 
multiple copies ot the paperbound edition 
ot Ih Spock that 


the baby has attained sufhcient mobilitv and 


having learned when 


strength to reach and tear up books, it ts 


time for a new copy of Spock, and probably 


for a new baby as wel ind the ubiquitous 
paperback has become so much an accepted 
them lives, with Spock for the 
cookbooks for the kitchen, dic 
shelt 
repair manuals for the workshop, that thev 
fact 
flow of paperbacks grew trom a 


fifteen 


part ot 
Nursery 
tionaries for the reference ind home 
too ar 
that the 
trickle to 
years 


beginning to lose sight of the 


a deluge during the last 


It is appropriate, then, that a formal, do« 
umented history of the rise and diffusion of 


the paperback should appear now so that 
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this development can be placed in its proper 
perspective This perspective, as it is cle 
lineated in The Paperbound Book in Amer- 
ica, establishes the evolutionary, rather than 
revolutionary, development ot paperbacks 
To be sure, the year 1939 Pocket 
Books, Inc. launched its first ten titles, can 
be cited as the opening phase of what ap 


when 


pears to have been a revolution in pub 
lishing, but, this book, the 
revolution was not in the publishing format 


as is shown in 


but rather in the methods adopted for pro- 


motion and distribution. To support this 


contention the history of the book is traced 


very beginning of printing, with 


from the 
emphasis laid on the various attempts to 
extend the ownership of books, and their 
consequent influence on ideas and people, 
by reducing production costs. Viewed in this 
light, the 
available and priced within reach of vir 


paperback of today, evervwhere 


tually everyone. is the culmination of the 
effort which began when the 


made it possible to multiply copies of books 


printing press 


was advanced by the scientific and technical 
developments which yielded cheaper paper 
faster 


and brought to fruition 


and methods of 


and cheaper type 


setting and binding 


only within the last twenty vears, when 


radical changes in distribution and 


motion techniques finally tapped a market 


pro 


to match the productive potential 

The first part of this book ts devoted to 
the history of inexpensive book publishing 
(a term which is sometimes, but not always, 
synonomous with paper Covers), in Britain, 
continental Europe, and in the United States 
ot course 
book. the 


sound to 


prior to 1930. To a certain extent 


this is a summary history of the 
details of 


who has an 


which have a familiar 


anvone interest in the subject 
But it is told from the special standpoint of 
study so that the 
Books, the 


“libraries” of the 


this Tauchnitz editions 


Penguin American dime novels 


nineteenth 


and cheap 


century assume their proper place in the 
progression toward the contemporary Amer 
ican paperback 

Part Il is given to a topical and chrono 
logical account of American paperback pub 
lishing between 1939 and 1957, including an 
into 


account of the government's entrance 


the pape rback field (in cooperation with the 
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ge 


Wartime) with its 
convenient 
bearable 


military 


Books in 
Editions 


Council on 
Armed 


and well-chosen books which made 


Services those 


the inevitable and interminable 


formation, waiting in line: the textbooks 
published for the Armed Forces Institute; 
and Overseas Editions, Inc., a joint govern- 


ment and private enterprise project which 


made possible the widespread distribution of 
cheap books in the liberated areas of Europe 
and Asia late in the war. Other topics cov: 
ered in this section include a summary of 
changing techniques in the manufacture of 
the observable 


trends in the kinds of titles produced, dis- 


paperbacks, a survey of 
tribution methods and facilities in both the 
United States and abroad, and relationships 
The last is 
concerned with contracts and rovalties, espe 
ditter between hard 
IT he 


of the ce nsorship oft pape rhacks, an activity 


between authors and publishers 
cially as and soft 
cover publishing is also a brief history 
which has had to idapt itself to the pecu 
liarities of this form of publishing and has 
success that makes 


he 


done so with a degree of 


many people uncomlortable treatment 


ot cach ot thes subjects is necessarily brict: 
each of them is worthy of getting, and ca 
pable of supporting, extensive study, and 


Schick's book is the 
undoubtedly 


one ot the values of Dr 


definition of areas which will 
be given detailed examination 
wavs Part ltl 


cont mpor iry 


In many a list and de scrip 


tion of the \merican pub 
lishers of paperbacks, is the most interesting 
Here Is 


revolutionary aspects of the paperback phe 


md valuable section where the 


nomenon, the promotion and distribution 


methods, are discussed, with a rather long 
account of the che ip book's breakthrough to 
the mass market through the pioneer efforts 
of Pocket Books, Ine 


history this account has been created largely 


Like all contemporary 


from the written and spoken recollections 


of the participants and still retains much 
of the excitement of the events. In addition 
to Pocket Books there are brief histories of 


about seventy-five other producers ot paper 
backs 
paperback publishers, magazine, 
book 


lishers 


divided into groups of exclusive 


trade, text 
religious, and university 


The list 


who conscientiously 


pre ss pub 


is impressive, even to one 


searches the racks of a 
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well-stocked intervals. In- 


evitablvy, 


regular 
still 
state of paperback publishing, the list is not 


store at 
considering the burgeoning 
complete; 
the 


it Was probably incomplet« the 
final draft of the 
to the printer and would require a quarterly 


day manuscript went 
or even a weekly supplement to kee p it up to 
date. But as it stands it is an eloquent testi 
monial to the flourishing state of paperback 
publishing to about the latter half of 1958, 
very useful tool for 
identification of the various paperback lines 


and also a reference 

rhis study is accompanied by eight pages 
of illustrations and completed by a selected 
bibliography. The illustrations photographs 


of some of the stages in the development of 


the paperbound book, add little to the 
dimensions of this survey, although it must 
be admitted there will be a mild 


SUTPTise 
for many in seeing the 
back incunabulum (Hans Schonsperger’s 
1482 edition of Ordnung der 


heit), a certain pleasure in viewing the busy 


picture of a paper 


lon Gesund 


pictorial covers of the dime and_ nickel 
novels, and a little nostalgia in re-encounter 
ing the no-nonsense military covers of the 
Armed Services Editions. The balance of the 


illustrations are of contemporary paperbacks, 


and while they admittedly show trends in 


cover art, as well as a trend can be shown 


this close to the fact, the covers reproduced 
are too familiar, cither as titles or as types, 
to have much impact on the contemporary 
although changes in taste and tech 


make 
future 


reader 
more meaningful in 
Although the biblio- 
includes the 
same titles that turn up in support of any 
book, the 


periodical articles and separate book chap 


nique may them 


the very near 
many ol 


graphy necessarily 


history of the section devoted to 


ters will send the searcher to journals he 
normally might not consider, titles like 
Chemical Week, Law Library Journal, 


Chemical Age, and Business Week 

It always seems a pity when books about 
books are not the best examples of their 
kind, and typographically this book leaves 
desired. It 


which 


much to be is also regrettable 
title 


in the bibliography of bookmaking 


when a deserves a permanent 
place 
exnibits so many typographical errors. Nei 
ther of these elements affects the content of 


the book probably further 


only 


and is 
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evidence of the kind of sentimentality self- 
proclaimed book lovers like to allow them 
selves. 

There is increasing evidence of a quicken- 
ing interest in the history of American pub- 
lishing. This interest is bound to result in 
much more being written about paperbacks 
and their part in the reciprocal relationship 
between publishing and society, Points of 
departure for dozens of studies are estab 
lished by The Paperbound Book in America 
and it should form a foundation from which 
further investigations will arise —Howard 
1. Uniwersity of Detroit Library 


Information Storage 
And Retrieval 


Information Storage and Retrieval—Theory, 

Systems, and Devices. Edited by Mortimer 
faube and Harold Wooster. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1958 228p. 
(Columbia University Studies in Library 


Service, no.10.) 


The Air Force Office of Scientific Research, 
through contract with Documentation Inc 
organized a symposium in Washington, D. ¢ 
on March 17-18, 19958, which was designed 
to explore the theoretical and engineering 
approaches to the solution of information 
storage and retrieval problems. More spe 
cifically, the recurring leit-motif throughout 
the symposium was the desire to secure the 
emergence olf some “common agreement 
concerning the nature of the problem or 
problems and the direction in which so 
lutions are likely to lie 

The careful preparation for the sym 
posium is reflected in the first part of this 
publication, the six working papers which 
define the scope and limits of the problem, 
the historical solutions, the present state of 
theory, and of devices and systems, as well 
as the possible future tendencies in these 
areas. The rigor of concept formation is 
reflected in the “Terminological Standards,” 
terms and their definitions as used in the 
working papers and as a guide to the in- 
vited discussants. In themselves, the working 
papers serve as a crystallization of the ap 
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proaches to this field by the people engaged 
in the development of information storage 
and retrieval systems and concerned with the 
underlying theoretical constructions, The 
formulation of concepts, and the very 
language employed in describing the re 
lationships under consideration, may strike 
an unfamiliar note to the traditional li 
brarian without familiarity with the mathe 
matical and computer-engineering flavored 
orientation of the text. Nevertheless, it re 
quires no major adjustments to identify the 
library relatedness of the working papers, or 
to appreciate the purpose of the questions 
posed by each of them 

The discussion which follows the working 
papers, comprising the second part of this 
book, permits more than one assessment. If 
the success of the symposium were to rest on 
the agreements achieved through the report 
ed discussion, it will have failed. To the ex 
tent that positive results are recognized, they 
emerge by exhibiting the wide divergence of 
views, the totally variant approaches, and 
the inherent difficulty of disciplining discus 
sants with a diversity of background. Each 
of the discussion topics was related to the 
working papers and was introduced by a pre 
pared statement delivered by one of the dis 
cussants. In a number of instances the discus 
sion departed radically from the intended 
subject into quit unpredicted directions. Dr 
Taube’s introductory statement on “The 
Logic of Retrieval Devices” was followed by 
an animated and even emotionally charged 
discussion on the relationship between com 
puters and the human brain, quite the liveli 
est discussion throughout the symposium; it 
did not, however follow from or contribute 
to Dr. Taube’s discussion outline 

The editors faced a formidable problem in 
editing these discussions and reducing them 
to manageable size for publication. The 
working papers will undoubtedly have a 
longer valued reference use; the reported 
discussion, though lacking the preconceived 
structure of the working papers, will have 
considerable interest and value to the dis 
criminating reader. Such discrimination will 
tend to seek comparisons with the eventual 
proceedings of the International Conference 
on Scientific Information similarly held in 
Washington in November of 1958. The par 
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allels of precirculated working papers, dis- 
cussion limited exclusively to participants, 
absence of clear consequence or explicit 
from the discus- 
are all very striking. They 


question as to whether the field of informa 


agreement on conclusions 


sion suggest the 
tion storage and retrieval possesses the req- 
coherence to benefit in full 
undertakings.—Henry Dubester, 


uisite measure 
from these 
thrary 


of Congress 


A Sheep in Wolfs Clothing 


{ Passion for Books. By Lawrence C. Powell 
Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 
1958 249p $4.50. 


Mitchell, Dr 
classroom had 
but actually they were 
Mitchell.” In the 
spirit this review ts a discussion not so much 
ot what Powell this book but of 
Powell himself 

But betore 
I find it pleasant to say that now 
Powell unusually fine de 
SCTIPLiVe powers as a stylist 
his chapter “Bookmen in 
Boots” he succeeds as well as any living writ 
er in telling vou what it is like to fly across 


Commenting on Sydney 


Powell “His 


names and numbers 


Says courses 


all classes in Svdnevy same 


writes in 


wading into this controversial 
subject 
and then shows 
For instance, in 


Seven-Leaguc 


an ocean and a continent in a fast airplane 
This chapter is a classic of travel writing. 
And then in the first chapter, when Powell 
is expressing his contempt for some of the 
run 
that | am not 
and I call on 


management who libraries 


“IL know 


belief, my 


rts in 


these davs, he savs 


alone in my love, 


booklovers evervwhere to close ranks, face 
the invaders. and give them the works, pref 
folio.” This 
image and 


Powell's 


erably in elephant sentence 


good clear it’s good 


fact, 


evokes a 


writing. In most of prose is 


with 


sprinkled with sentences that bristle 


although most of the stvle is reminis 
Trollope It 


Powell himself was born a century 


force 
cent of Gissing and could be 
said that 
too late although I am glad he was 

that I am for 


him. He is 


Let me sav straight off 


Powell more than I am against 
without doubt a sheep in wolf's clothing and 


if vou are not caretul when reading him. vou 
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will be thinking that he cares more about the 
“velvet” feel of a book than he does its con- 
tent. Curiously enough, when he begins to 
wax eloquent on this point, his prose is least 
clear. At 
positively mushy 


evocative and times it becomes 

Powell does care about what authors say, 
he does sometimes write about the contents 
of books (see chapters beginning on pages 
97 and 238, for example) and he does un 
derstand that the physical book is a carrier 
for ideas and expressions. But his point is 
that the book itself is an artform and that as 
a work of art it makes an important cultural 
contribution when its artfulness matches per 
tectly its contents. Also, he thinks we should 
have reverence for the physical book as a 
memorial to the intellectual history of man, 
just as we revere the medieval cathedral be- 
cause it expresses the religious life of man 

But, don’t all librarians think this? Indeed 
not. Most librarians who have been trained 
as social scientists or as humanistic scholars 
are inclined to regard the physical book 
merely as an “idea-husk.” Their interest is in 
the idea, the 


contribution 


the intellectual 
microfilm would 
This 
is pretty much the way I feel about books 


expression, or 
For them, the 
do just as well as the original edition 


And they are right, too, in their own terms, 
just as Powell is right in his. But these are 
different kinds of intellectual 
Powell doesn't object to the existence of the 
other world. He librar 


two worlds 


merely savs that we 
ians ought to be people who want the best 
the idea housed in the physical format that 
best matches, in an artistic sense, the idea 
Since 1931, the vear of the W aples Thomp 
son debates, the pendulum has swung far 
toward the social scientist-administrative ex 
pert kind of Powell 
hands on the pendulum and is shoving it 
back in the 
others with him. Who will be happy when it 


librarian now has his 


other direction, but there are 


rests, motionless, at the bottom of its arc? 
Not Powell, not you 

Powell admit it, but he 
that the university librarian, during the last 


twenty-five vears and today, has had to spend 


hates to knows 


much of his time on non-bookish matters 
Plans 
M.L.L.C.’s, centralized cataloging procedures 


National Union Catalogs 


such as developing Farmington 


and many other 
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projects that keep one from being a book 


man, as Powell uses that term. There have 
been problems to be solved and the librari- 
ans have had to face these problems. 

tut, at the same time, there is truth in his 
hat many of us have made a fetish of 
had better 


scholars and bookmen than we are 


problems Perhaps if we been 
we would 
have solved our problems more quickly and 
would have gotten on to other things sooner 
The truth is that many librarians don’t know 
anything other than problem solving. Such 
librarians wince under the lash of Powell's 
tongue 

Powell, from my point of view, is justified 
in exposing intellectual vapidity in those 


who can be called personnelists, efficiency 


experts those who 
think in terms of the 
agement, who think of people as groups in 


full of 


some library schools 


management ¢ Xperts 


science of human man 
stead of as individuals. Our ranks are 
them: 
even give Ph.D.'s in their lore 

that 


loves them 
He is right in 
scoundrels are degrading 


saving these 


our profession just as they degrade every 


human institution. They get their claws in 
for the very simple and fundamental reason 
that they have no respect for the sacredness 
and worthwhileness of cach human being 
Powell's point of view does not call for a 
revival of the Waples-Thompson debates of 
1931. because he does ippreciate the value of 
scrence and of scholarship. He understands 
that research in librarianship iS Mecessary 
but he also knows that a researcher doesn't 


necessarily make a good librarian. He would 
want the researcher on hand to solve prob 
lems but he wouldn't put him in charge of 
unless the researcher 


Powell 
ind that of the 


t university” library 


were also a bookman sees the par 
allel between this situation 
teacher 

Powell's 


schools I 


research protessor s. the 
Although I 


feel 
find 
his ideas for the ideal school are not enough 


share many of 


mgs library 


existing 


In his chapter on “Education for Academic 


Librarianship” (page 115), he seems to like 
the idea of 
bad 
stopped this kind of dictating to the liberal 


arts colleges. We 


pre-professional curriculum 


This is Even medical schools have 


librarians certainly should 
n't be doing it. I regret that Powell becomes 


a little vague as he talks about what his ideal 
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school should do to make “bookish” librari- 
ans other than getting together a faculty of 
the right kind of teachers (see his chapter 
on Mitchell 134). Mavbe 


right in saving that this is sufficient, but I 


page Powell is 


am not convinced. He ought to sav that his 
program will be unpopular with employing 
librarians who expect to hire young library 
school graduates properly trained so that 
they can step into the production line im 
mediately. He ought to say that A.L.A. prob 
ably won't accredit his school 


He should say that for university librarian 


ship, the humanistic librarian must also be 


thoroughly grounded in the bibliographic 
record of the history of scholarship so that 
he will be able to place and identify on the 
great map of man’s int llectual history each 
major idea as well as the books that contain 
the idea. The kind of 
universities will have spent 90 per cent of 
this 


librarian we want in 


his time in library school on analvsis, 


alter at 
Powell, whether he 


liberal arts educa 
likes it or not 


in his school doing 


least a four-vear 


tion will 
someone 


area of bibliotechnology. He 


have to have 
arch in the 
can preach all he wants to about books, but 
that’s only part of the story in a university 
Certainly we won't want graduates of 
Powell's school if they turn out to be pale 
thick-lensed beatniks 


bleating 


faced who insist on 


about the smell 


that 


running around 
ol books 
know how to do 

Now 
to Powell, but 
take care of himself 

When I said that Powell was a sheep in 
that he 


that is to say, if is all they 


of course. | have been grossly untair 


he’s got it coming and can 


wolf's clothing, | meant never savs 


much about his activities the rest of us clods 


would approve There are many of these 


they are important. In short 


a wonderful time charging 


activities and 
Powe ll Is having 
around on his jeep, sticking spears into an 
old dinosaur that’s getting about ready to 
give up the ghost anyway. He’s good for the 
makes life 
ball. He doesn't 


And furthermore, he's right 


profession. He interesting. He 


has a lot on the bore vou 


We need 
about 60 per cent of the time, which is more 


him 


than vou can sav for most of us.—Ralph F 


Ellsworth, Uniwersity of Colorado Libraries 
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The Glazier Collection 


William S. Glazier 

John Plummer 
Morgan Library, 
37 plates, 6 in color. Cloth 


Manuscripts from the 
Collection 
New York 
1959 34p 
bound, $5.00; paperbound, $3.00. 


Compiled by 
Pierpont 


This catalog, compiled by the Curator of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts at the 
Morgan 
the director 


Library, and with a foreword by 
Frederick B. Adams, ]Jr., has 
issued on the loan ex 
hibition of the Glazier manuscripts held at 
the Morgan 
collection: the 


been occaston ta 


Librarv. It is a large and im 


portant exhibition includes 
hitv-one hand-written books, arranged chron 
eighth to the 


with 


ological! 


early 


vy, dating from the 


sixteenth century, most of them 
iluminations. The first was purchased by 
Mr. Glazier in 1931: the vlded to 
the collection—and to catalog—in 


1959 


latest was 


January Among the manuscripts are 


several really outstanding examples whos« 
constitute contri 


illustrations significant 


butions to the art of illumination 
Hachette Psalter (no. 17), a 


teenth-century English exemplar containing 


among 
them the thir 
six magnificent full-page miniatures, and the 


Salzburg Lectionary no. 7), an Austrian 
manuscript with illuminations of top quality 
executed in mid-eleventh century, The tiny 
of God and Adam _ in 


painted within an initial 


Par vlise 
1, exhibited (but 
not illustrated in the catalog) in MS no. 18. a 
English Bible 
example of the stvle of this period 
hand of a 


pr ture 


thirteenth-century is a superb 
ind ob 
viously shows the master artist. 
Iwo important fourteenth-century books are 
Enelish De Lisle Hours (no 


French Voeux du Paon (no. 28 


included—the 
27) and the 
the latter 

for its artistic 


Mr. Glavier 


significant for its text as well as 


content. 
writing 


about his collection 


in The Book Collector (vol. 6. 1957 has 
said that he is “seeking coverage of Western 
Europe both geographically and chron- 


ologically, with the hope that eventually my 


collection may be representative of the 


books. I have de- 
opportunity to 


history of 
liberately 
concentrate on one country or one epoch.” 
Nevertheless, it 


™m inuscript 
avoided the 
various 


seems that the 
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French schools are best represented, from 
a collected volume of tracts and other docu- 
doctrine of the 
Trinity made in northern France in the early 


ments primarily on the 


ninth century to a late fifteenth-century 
Book ot Hours possibly trom Rouen: all 
told, there are nineteen French manuscripts 


in the collection. I ngland comes second with 


twelve examples, and ten items originate 


Italv. Al 
Middle 


(ges are represented by several examples, all 


from some part of what is now 


though the early centuries of the 


the manuscripts dating from the tenth cen 


tury or earlier are, with one ninth-century 


exception, tragmentary leaves. Beginning 


however 


books 


with the eleventh century coverage 


is broad and most of the ire of high 


quality 


The descriptive commentary, which does 


far more than simply “summarize the present 


knowledge and opinion of these manu 


scripts,” attempts to place each manuscript 


in its proper historical and artistic context, 


and shows considerable study of the col 
lection. Since many of these volumes have 
never before been exhibited o1 published 
and are therefore relatively unknown (even 


book as the Hachette 


“discovered” at the 


so extraordinary a 
Psalter 
tink 


was more or less 


it was purchased by Mr. Glazier in 


1953), Dr. Plummer’s work is a real con 
tribution of our knowledge of these manu 
scripts—and_ of manuscript history in gen 
eral. One regrets the absence of any biblio 


graphical references in these notes, for at 
least some of the manuscripts have been de 
earlier col 


scribed previously as parts of 


lections, or have appe ired in various sales 
catalogs 

The excellent re productions are a notable 
feature of the catalog, The photographs for 
the six color plates and the thirty-one black 
and-white plates (the latter illustrating 
forty-five pages or fragments) were made by 
Mark D. Brewer of the Morgan Library staff 
One might wish, especially after seeing the 
brilliant colors and vivid hues of the orig 
that 


have 


inals a larger number of the plates 
fact the 


black-and-white collotypes are remarkably 


could been in color, but in 


well done; many are full-page in size, and 
all the illustrations are large enough to be 
Although of course meant to 


clearly seen. 
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be used in conjunction with the exhibition, 
this catalog stands by itself as a fine descrip- 
tion, in word and picture, of what is surely 
one of the best privately owned collections of 
manuscripts, and as such, it will retain its 
meaningfulness and usefulness long after 
the manuscripts have been removed from the 
exhibition cases—jJoan H. Baum, Depart- 
ment of Special Collections, Columbia 


University Libraries. 


Library Resources 


Studies in Library Resources. By William 
Vernon Jackson. Distributed by The 
Illini Union Bookstore, Champaign, 
Illinois, 1958. 62p. (Photolithoprint- 
ed). $1.75. 


Six papers are published in this booklet, 
four of them for the first time. They present 
the results of research in a variety of tech 
niques, applied to individual institutions, 
and then to a specific subject area. The au 
thor is assistant professor of library science 
at the University of Ulinois Library School. 

\ review articie, “Four Aspects of Library 
Cooperation,” is a summary of available 
studies on interlibrary services. It discusses 
in turn union lists, union catalogs, guides to 
collections, and interlibrary loans; and con 
cludes with a statement of the principles 
which have made for success in recent co 
Ope;rative ventures 

Iwo papers report on an examination of 
library resources at Northwestern Universi 
tv. The first, “The Development of Library 
Resources at Northwestern University,” ts 
reprinted from University of Illinois Library 
School Occasional Papers, No. 26 (February 
1952). It surveys the historical development 
of the collections, emphasizing their rapid 
vrowth since 1920 and describing briefly 
certain outstanding collections 

\ statistical analvsis of the collections of 
the University Library at Northwestern Uni 
versity is summarized in “A Case Study of 
Growth in Library Resources by Subject.” 
The Library has maintained since 1918-19 
statistics showing the number of cataloged 


volumes by classes. Using these and other 
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data, mainly unpublished, Dr. Jackson has 
examined all subject classes to determine 
patterns of growth. He finds that most sub- 
jects did appear to follow definite patterns, 
that certain subjects have regularly shown 
growth superior to the general rate of incre- 
ment, and that others have regularly lagged 
behind. The factors which have influenced 
this growth are reviewed in concluding para 
graphs. 

An experiment using the shelf list of the 
library is described in the paper, “Subject 
Distribution of the University of Illinois Li 
brary.” The result of this investigation is a 
tabular presentation for twenty-nine subjects, 
showing the number of volumes and the per 
centages of the total. Comparison of this ta- 
ble with tables for the Harvard University 
Library and the libraries of Northwestern 
University, reproduced here, show certain 
“striking similarities.” However, “the small 
sample makes further investigation necessary 
to determine whether they represent a pat 
tern characteristic of university libraries.” 

“Resources of Midwestern Research Li 
braries in the Hispanic Literatures” is re 
printed from Hispania, XXXVIIL (1955), 
176-80. Data furnished by nine university li 
braries and the Newberry Library, and by 
the appropriate faculty members, were used 
for a statement of specific strengths and 
weaknesses in peninsular Spanish literature 
and in Spanish-American literature. For the 
latter subject, a test was also made of the 
extent to which acquisitions programs were 
bringing currrent books to the area. Titles 
of 169 monographic items from the 1949 
Handbook of Latin American Studies were 
checked against holdings. This check showed 
that the libraries as a group held ninety-five 
titles. 

The same list of current books was also 
the basis of an experiment reported in 
“Spanish American Literature in Five Euro 
pean National Libraries.” A check of the 
catalogs of Libraries in Madrid, Paris, Brus 
sels, London, and The Hague showed that 
these libraries as a group held only a third 
of the titles, fewer than the research libraries 
of the Midwest. 

The Studies make several contributions to 
the understanding of library resources. They 
are informative in new wavs about the col 
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lections of the institutions studied. As exam 
ples of quantitative measurement, concisely 
reported, they provide models and lines of 
inquiry for further investigation. Finally, the 
conclusions set down, scrupulously drawn 
from the evidence presented, are matter for 
reflection by all librarians concerned with 
acquisitions policy and its implications.— 
Harry W. Hart, Columbia University Library 


ies. 


International Law 
Classification 


Classification for International Law and 
Relations. 2d ed., rev. and enl. By Kurt 
Schwerin. New York: Oceana Publica 
tions ,1958). 


This work is based on the classification 
scheme developed for the University of Vir 
ginia Law Library, originally published in 
1947; it is currently used at the Northwestern 
University Law School Library 

The schedule is divided into three parts 
treatises on international law, treatises on 
international relations, and ofthcial publica 
tions, reports, and documents. Private inter 
national law, included in the first edition 
has now been dropped; it is suggested that 
it be classed with domestic law. This ar 
rangement follows the practice of the ma 
jority of law libraries which generally sepa 
rate documentary materials from commen 
taries and treatises. In international law, its 
wisdom is Open to serious question since it 
separates items published by the League of 
Nations, United Nations, and other agencies 
from works about these organizations. The 
Library of Congress JX scheme keeps such 
materials together and appears superior in 
that respect. Furthermore, the distinction be 
tween international law and relations is of 
ten arbitrary. Books on international dis 
putes, for example, are classed with inter 
national law; boundary disputes, however, 
with international relations: treaties and al 
lances appear in both sections 
The scheme uses a two-digit decimal nota 
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tion with expansions up to five digits, with 
out a decimal point. Letter codes for interna- 
tional agencies and their organs are provided 
whenever applicable; a general list of coun- 
try symbols is appended to the schedule 
Mnemonic features are few: in fact, the 
decimal principle appears to have been used 
primarily because of the flexibility it offers 
in interpolating new numbers and expand 
ing the schedule as new topics arise; its other 
outstanding features have not been fully 
utilized. 

\ comparison with the first edition shows 
that the expansion has been considerable: 
the index about doubled in size, the number 
of assigned symbols (without country or 
agency subdivisions) has grown from over 
one hundred and fifty in the first edition to 
over two hundred and filty in the second: 
more than one hundred and ten numbers 
have been added, ten dropped, about five 
changed (relocated). The revision was neces 
sitated not only by the rapid growth of inter 
national agencies after World War Il, but 
also by the oversimplified approach of the 
original edition to the arrangement of the 
League of Nations documents which have 
now been completely reorganized 

The schedule has many outstanding fea 
tures: a comprehensive index, a complete list 
of country symbols, helpful examples of call 
numbers, and an extremely useful scheme 
for publications of the various international 
organizations. Its author recommends it for 
small libraries which might find the Library 
ot Congress [X classification too detailed and 
too cumbersome to handle. One cannot he Ip 
wondering about the wisdom of labeling an 
international law collection as “small” for, if 
it has research uses, it is bound to grow in 
definitely and to reach the complexity of a 
“large” library. The 100-per cent expansion 
of the scheme under review, apparently indi 
cated after ten vears, strongly suggests that it 
would be safer, for any research library, to 
adopt the detailed classification of the Li 
brarv of Congress which has the additional 
advantage of a continuous revision. To an 
undergraduate library, however, the Schwerin 
classification should provide a comfortable 
framework, in many ways superior to the 


current edition of the Dewey Decimal scheme 
-Vaclav Mostecky, Harvard Law School 
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ACRL Microcard Series—Abstracts of Titles 


Groret, Cuartorte, 1920 

Iwenty-five vears of Pultizer prize novels, 
1918-19435 content analvsis. Rochester, 
N. Y.. University of Rochester Press for the 
Association of College and Research Librar 
ies, 1958 ?), 103 1. tables. 29cm. ACRL MI 
CROCARD series, no. 96) Thesis (M.S. in L.S.) 

University of North Carolina, 1956. Bib 


liography: 1. 67-09 t cards. $1.00 


This study was motivated by the fact that 
very little has been done in the actual con 
sideration of the Pulitzer Prize works im any 
of the fields in which they are awarded, and 
certainly not from the point of view of the 
librarian. Primarily a content analysis of the 
twentyv-lour Pulitzer Prize winning novels 
in the pr riod 1918-1943, the study is divided 
into two major parts: the mtrinsi and ex 
trinsic ~=characteristics of the particular 
novels. The investigator finds that within 
the terms of the prize the sé lections made 
have proved to be surprisingly good 


Barrett, Mirpreo A., 1912 
Development of library extension service 
in New Mexico. Rochester, N. Y.. Univer 
sitv of Rochester Press for the Association 
ol Collew mad Research Libraries 1958 
148 1. ACRL MICROCARD SERIFS, no 
97) Thesis (MLS. in L.S.)—Western Reserve 
University, 1958. Bibliography: 1. 138-143 


cards. STOO 


The study comcerns itsell with 1) the 
background early efforts to extend 
brary service +) the state extension 
seTV ice early vears of the extension 
scTV ice ») growth of the extension service, 
6) development of standards, and (7) plans 
for the present and future. \ map showing 
library regions in New Mexico is included 
together with three appendixes. The ulti 
nate goal is to create a truly. state-wide 
svstem in New Mexico with brary service 
available to evervone. Ubere is no desire to 
superimpose a system of state supported li 
braries Upon existing ones Instead the aim 
is to build up a cooperative state, county 
and local system with the extension service 
and the library commission the co 


ordinating and guiding role, so that the 
state as a whole will benefit 


Lanier, Gene Danier, 1934— 

The library and television: a study of the 
role of television in modern library service. 
Rochester, N. Y., University of Rochester 
Press for the Association of College and Re 
search Libraries, 1959. (iv, 75 1. 29cm. AcRI 
MICROCARD SERIES, no. 98) Thesis (M.S. in 
Ra University of North Carolina, 1956 
70)-75. 2 cards. $.50 


tibliography: 1. 


This study is presented in four chapters 
The first chapter is a discussion of educa 
tional television, its importance, and its re 
lationship to the library of today. In chapter 
two. different studies are cited which show 
the effects of television on reading library 
visits, etc. It tells how television came on 
the scene and what the reactions of li 
brarians and library patrons were to its ad 
vent. The third chapter deals mainly with 
methods and techniques used by libraries 
over the nation in the production of tele 
Vision prog ims. ¢ hapter four contains con 
clusions, recommendations, and a brief look 
at the future 


Driscort, 

State legislative journals tor the period 
1952-1953, a comparative analysis. Rochester, 
N. Y.. University of Rochester Press for the 
Association of Gollege and Research Li 
braries, 1959. (iii, 88 1. tables. 290m. Acri 
MICROCARD no. 99) Thesis (M.S. in 
University of North Carolina, 1956 


Bibliography: 1. 88. 3 cards. $.75 


Examination of the legis! 


selected for this study has revealed the exist- 
ence otf a potentially valuable source ot in 
formation and research materials for the 
reference librarian, the student of govern 
ment, and the legislator studving trends in 
legislation, in comparing legislative activities 
of various states and regions, and in the 
business of a single state. Comparison of the 
journals with each other has also demon 
strated a real need for a move toward im 
proving and standardizing these documents 
in order that they may be used more effec 
tively as reference sources. 


pournals 
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my 
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Books Received 


Vanutius ar 


f 14%. Trans 


j is Thesaurus Cornus 
by Antje Lemke, with an In 
Donald P. Bean 
Poets. A 
Bonner Collection at 


troduction by 
N.Y 
dmy Bonner, Poet and Friend f 
Selection from the 
the Pattee 


Svracuse University Press 


Amys 
Library, chosen and edited with a 


Robert \ Park, 


Pennsylvania Universitv. Li 


memoir by 


Pa I he 
Mav 
in Books 13 « Non-Western World 
Moral Issues. By Datus C. Smith, Jr. 

New York Public Library 


Bauer. University 
State 


brary 


z wifiation pesycl wique des 
Francis 


Mou 
Vieeschauwer 


Juan Huarte de San 


Juan 
Bacon——Pierre Charron——d'Alembert 
saion No. 27. By H. J. de 
Pretoria, 8S. Africa 

Biography Index, Sept., 1956-Adug., 1957. Ed. by 
Bea Joseph New York Ihe H. W. Wilson 
Co 1058 Sip 

Bil graphy on Molten Salt 
J. Janz. Trov, N. Yo Rensselaer 
Institute, 1958. 73p. $1.00 
B raphy of Writings ab the 


Business Schoo 1908.1] 958 


}O58 70p 


Comp bv George 


Polytechnic 


Harvard 
Robert 
Harvard Uni 


Comp. by 
W. Lovett. Cambridge, Mass 
versity, 1958. Sip 
ks for a ¢ 
By Prof 


Conn 


Students 
College 


Re wling. ed 
Hartford 


1958. 1533p 


Harry 


Trinity 


Costello 
Press 

Bri Broadcasting, rliog hy 1958 
don, The 

i%p 


Lon 
British Broadcasting ¢ orpora 

thon 
Catalogul Corespondentei. By 

Bucharest, Roumania 

Republic Populare Romine 
Musi 
Joint Committee of the Mus- 
American Li 
American Li 


Vasile 
Biblioteca 
1957 


Alecsandri 
Academieci 
618p 
Code for Cata ving and Phonorecords 
Prepared by the 
Association and the 
Chicago, Ill 


1958 


ic Library 
brary Association 
Association 
Contemporary Li 


Svracuse 


brary 


by Wavne 
Svracuse University 


brary Design. Ed 

Yenawin N.Y 

Press, 1958 -bp 

List of Ree mended Reading for Pre 
1 law Students. Selected by the 

mad Faculties of American Law Schools Comp 


Marke. 


Deans 


and ed. with annotations by Julius J 

New York, N. ¥ 

178p. $1.00 paper, 
on- Making in 
Paul 


Oceana Publications 
$3.50 cloth 


dnnotated 


Wasserman and Fred 8. Silander 


MA) 


i 


Svracuse, 


N. ¥ 


Ithaca 


$3.50 


Cornell Universitv, 1958 


Die Deutschen nati 
Rolf Weitzel 
Buchhandler-Vereinigung, 


nalen Bil graphicr By 
Frankfurt-am-Main 
GmbH 


1058 Sip 
The Dis ’ of John 

P. Cumming & Douglas I 


ville I 


Lederer By 
Rights 


University of Virginia Press 


William 
Charlottes 


1058 


ast i Central Europe 
English and other West Eur 
Washington, D. ¢ I he 
1958 126p $0.95 


Library of Congress 


The Education of a Bibliographer. By Thomas 
Lhe Press of West 
1957. 


James Holmes. Cleveland 
ern Reserve University 


Fnglish I raries 800-1850. By C. B. Oldman 
W. A. Munford, Simon Nowell-Smith 
U. KR. H. K. Lewis & Co. Lid. for 


College, July, 1957. 7&p 


London 
University 


Estomia, A Selected thiiography. Washington 
D. ¢ Library of Congress—Slavic and Central 
European Division, 1958. 74p. $0.75 


to She tions in t 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 
UCLA Library Occasional Paper No. 7. Los 
Angeles, Calif 

76p 


University of California Li 


brary 


Jules 


César et UOrigine la Bibliothéque 


No. 28. By H. J. de 
S. Africa 


Mousaion 
Vieeschauwer. Pretoria 


70p 


{ Library of Architecture and Building Comp 
by Jane D N.Y. Rensselaer 
Poly technic 


Spoore lroy 


Institute, 1958, 20p 


Standard for l 
Library 


brary 
Binding In 


Library Binding Institute 
Binding Mass 
stitute 


Boston 
1O58 1%p 


The Mirror of the Indian: An 
books and other source materials by Spanish 


Exhibition of 
French, and historians and colonists 
of North 
the 18th 
mund § 
Brown 


English 
America from the 16th throughout 
century. With an Address by Ed 
Morgan. Providence, R. 1 John 


Carter Library, 1958. 57p. $3.00 


Miscellania Libraria. By Dr. L. Brummel. The 
Hague, Holland: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957 2335p 


Dorothy H 
others. Washing 
Association of Mu 


Museum Registration Methods. By 
Dudlev, Irma Bezold 
ton, D. ¢ The 


1958 225p 


and 
American 


seums $7.50 


joe 
AG. 
4 A 
in Languages 
958 ) 
1958. 22p. $ 
y 
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D aphy 
16 


Expansion } Facilities for Higher 
Washington, D. ¢ Amer 
iSp 


Needed 
Fducatior 958.71 
ican Council on Education 

Carolina County Histories ia og 
By William 8S. Powell. Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina Press 


1958. 27p 


N. 
Library Studies No, I 
Simionescu: and 
Biblioteca 


Pont (1841-1925). Bw ¢ 

Calistru. Bucharest, Roumania 
\cademici R.P.R., 1957. 41p 

P minary Inventories, No. 104, Ree f 

Bureau of Agricultu 

Wiser Washington, D. ¢ I he 

rchives of the United States, 1958 


Comp 
by Vivian 
National 

ne from Coast » Cor 
Karly United States Imprints. By 
Stark, New York. N. Y Ihe New 
Public Library s0.40 

of the Werld Health 

Switverland 


Exhibition of 
Lewis M 
York 
Organization, 
World Health 


128p $3.25 


947.5 Ceeneva 


mization, August, 1958 


Profit. By 
New 


John D. Gordan. New 
York Public Library 


Reading for 
York, N. Y I he 
1958 28p $0.75 
vise Anihovunich Inventory Revision 
of Library Collections By Antonin Derti 
Praha Czechoslovakia Matice Hornicko 
Hutnicka, 1957, 90p 

Serial Publicatio the tet nior 
1957. Comp Rudolf Washington 
D. C.: Library of Congress 159p. $2.75 

The Stevens Collecti MS Series No. |. Seatrh 
Wash Washington Library 
1958. Lop 

Union Last of 


Smits 


}058 


University of 


Serials rnment Agence 


, ni 


Libraries of the Philippines, § 


1955. December 


Philip 
Service 


Manila 
Inter De partme ntal Reference 
University 


Jan ary 1956 
pines 
Institute of Public Administration 
of the Philippines, 1957. 372p 

Washington University Manuscripts, A Deserip 

Library Studies, No. 4. By David 

Kaser. St. Louis, Mo.: Washington 

1958. 44p 


tive Guide 
and Jane 
University 


Classified Advertisements 


Rate: $1 per line 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Bagnes & Noster, Ine supplic s books not ob 
tainable from publishers immediately from 
stock of over a million volumes or In rea 
sonably quick time through free Search Serv 
ice. Send lists to De pt CR. Barnes & Noble, 


Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


files, numbers—bought 
Microcard reprints of rare 
] Ss 


Nass 


PrRIODICALS—sets 
exchanged 
files ( 
Canner In 


sold 
italogues and buving lists 


Dept. ACRI 


Boston 20 


CoLoniat Book Service—Specialists in sup 
plying the out-of-print books as listed in all 
Poetry; Essay and 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fic 
Biography; Lamont; Speech; 


Fast 4th St., 


library indices (Granger 
General 
etc.) 


New 


tion: 
Want lists 
York N \ 


invited. 23 


is one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 


Albert ] 
Plains, N.Y 


current and out of print 


Box 352, White 


STANLEY An, American History, News 
paper History and Out of Print Books. Box 


131, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Phiebig, 


‘line minimum. Closes twentieth of month preceding date of issuc 


libraries. Diligent 
lists solicited. H. B 
Brooklyn 7. N \ 


BOOKS lor 
service. Want 
679 Hendrix St., 


Usep & O. P 
search 
Harris 


LIBRARY ASSISTANI 
WOMAN 


PECHNICALI 


EXCELLENT OprortuNntry in Chemical Re 
search Library for Library Science graduate 
Major in science with minimum of two years 
of Chemistry 

Will literature 
and market research), answer reference ques 


conduct searches (technical 
tions and assist in cataloging 

Send complete résumé to Hal Schleitwiler, 
Director of 


2100 Indiana 


Personnel, Simoniz Company, 


Avenue, Chicago 16, Ilinois 


sized 
manufacturing company needs Librarian tor 
Engineering & Research Library. Currently, 
this is a small professionally organized fa 
and 
Fitth 
required and some ex 
Write to Box 592, 
Chicago 11, Ul 


eCHNICAI 


which will grow in 


cility importance 
service under the 
vear L.S 
perience 


ACRI 


prope r supe TVision 
degree 
desirable 


50 East Huron St., 


IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


4 


Literature Scientist 


Goodyear Atomic Corporation, located 


in Southern Ohio, has an opening for 
a technical literature specialist in a well 
equipped, modern technical library 
Work involves cataloging, prepara- 
tion of bibliographies and literature 
searches, abstracting, and’ to some 
extent the selection of books and 
other library materials. Require BS. 
degree in a physical science and degree 
in library science or equivalent library 
experience. Salary in this position 
equivalent to those paid in other 
scientific and engineering positions 


Submit résumé to: 


Goodyear Atomic Corporation 
P. O. Box 628 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


ACRL Monograph 23 
COLLEGE TEACHING 
AND THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
By PATRICIA KNAPP 


A new and significant study of student use 
of the college library, important for librarians 
and teachers alike. The author surveyed 
student borrowings at a representative small 
liberal arts college for an entire quarter, 
correlated them with such factors as 
academic standing, the kinds of courses 
which did or did not stimulate use of the 
library. Her findings, presented originally 
as a doctoral dissertation and reported in 
this new book, are both ele. on and 
provocative 
Publication: May 29 
120 pages, paper, $3.00 

Those who do not now subscribe to the 
Standing Order Plan for ACRL Mowno- 
GRapHs may begin with No. 23—earning 
a 10 per cent discount, postage prepaid, 
and automatic billing and shipping of 
all Moxocrarus the day of publication 


Dept. C 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chic ago 


CUSHING-MALLOY. INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 


LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 
QUALITY —ECONOMY—SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 
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functional 


BEAUTIX 


GAYLORD 60-Drawer Beauty of design and practical purpose are 
combined in this handsome cabinet with 

a a standard leg-base or closed flush panel base 
as illustrated. 


Used singly or in matched groupings 
to fit your needs, these cabinets add a 
pleasing and harmonious atmosphere to 
any library. 


Each cabinet holds 72,000 medium 
weight cards. Drawer pulls and label 
holders are of solid bronze. Self-locking 
rods standard. 


Expert construction and fine finish 
combined with balanced lines of true pro- 
portion distinguish these Gaylord cabinets 
as the finest in contemporary design. 


MODEL 3560-C 
FLUSH BASE 


THREE STANDARD FINISHES No. 700 (Light Maple) 
No. 800 (Dark Maple); No. 900 (similar to Light Oak) 


Write today for complete information and prices. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PAID 


library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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SOVIET PHYSICS JOURNALS 


Published in English by the American Institute of Physics 


(Subscription prices subject to annual variation depending on size of Russian originals.) 


Soviet Physics—JETP 


A translation, beginning with the 1955 issues of 
the “Journal of Experimental and Theoretical 
Physics” of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. The leading physics journal of the Soviet 
Union. Similar to “The Physical Review” in 
quality and range of topics. Outstanding new 
work is most likely to appear in this journal 


Twelve issues per year, approximately 4,000 
Russian pages. Annually $75 domestic, $79 foreign. 

5 domestic, $39 foreign. Back 
sues, $8 


Libraries* $3 
numbers, all is 


Soviet Physics—Technical Physics 


A translation, beginning with the 1956 issues of the 
“Journal of Technical Physics” of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. The primary Russian 
vehicle for publications on semi-conductor and 
solid state work in general. Coverage similar to 


that of the A.LP. “Journal of Applied Physics.” 


Twelve issues per year, approximately 3,000 
Russian pages. Annually $75 domestic, $79 foreign. 
Libraries* $35 domestic, $39 foreign. Back 


5 
numbers, all issues, $8 


Soviet Physics—Acoustics 


A translation, beginning with the 1955 issues of 
the “Journal of Acoustics” of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Devoted principally to 
physical acoustics but includes electro, bio, and 
psycho acoustics. Mathematical and experimental 
work with emphasis on pure research. 


Four issues per year, approximately 400 Russian 
pages. Annually $12 domestic, $14 foreign. (No 
library discounts.) Back numbers, all issues, $4. 


Soviet Physics—Doklady 


A translation, beginning with the 1956 issues of 
the “Physics Sections” of the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. An all-science 
journal offering four-page reports of recent 
research in physics and borderline subjects. 


Six issues per year, approximately 1500 Russian 
pages. Annually $35 domestic, $38 foreign. 
Libraries* $15 domestic, $18 foreign. Back 
numbers for Vols. 1 and 2, $5 per issue; Vol. 3 
and later issues, $7 per issue. 


Soviet Physics—Crystallography 


A translation, beginning with the 1957 issues of 
the journal “Crystallography” of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. Experimental and 
theoretical papers on crystal structure, lattice 
theory, diffraction studies, and other topics of 
interest to crystallographers, mineralogists, and 
metallurgists 


Six issues per year, approximately 1,000 Russian 
pages. Annually $25 domestic, $27 foreign. 
Libraries* $10 domestic, $12 foreign. Back 
numbers, all issues, $5 


Soviet Astronomy—AJ 


A translation, beginning with the 1957 issues of 
the “Astronomical Journal” of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Covers various problems 
of interest to astronomers and astrophysicists, 
including solar activity, stellar studies, spectro 
scopic investigations of radio astronomy 


Six issues per year, approximately 1,100 Russian 
pages. Annually $25 domestic, $27 foreign. 
Libraries* $10 domestic, $12 foreign. Back 
numbers, all issues, $5. 


Soviet Physics—Uspekhi 
A translation, beginning with the September, 1958 issue of “Uspekhi Fizicheskikh Nauk” of the 


Academy 
scope and treatment to those appearing in 


of Sciences of the USSR. Reviews of recent developments in physics, comparable in 
“Reviews of Modern Physics.” Also offers reports on 


scientific meetings within the Soviet Union, book reviews, and personalia. 


year, approximately 1,700 


Libraries* $20 domestic, $23 foreign 


Six issues per 


English 
Back numbers, all issues, $9 


pages. Annually $45 domestic, $48 foreign. 


Please send orders and inquiries to 
American Institute of Physics 
335 East 45 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


*For libraries of non-profit degree-granting academic institutions. 
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THERE MUST BE A REASON:-- 


32 out of 40 


LIBRARIES 
recently built 


in NEW ENGLAND 


wee 
EQUIPPED 


When conservative New Englanders buy ESTEY 
in such a majority, there must be a reason . 


Here are the newest 
Estey Equipment— 


Amesbury Public Library, Amesbury, 
Mass 
Assumption College Library, Worces- 


ter, Mass 

Avco Manufacturing Company, Lewr- 
ence, Mass 

& Dimock Library, 

South Coventry, Co 

Bridgewater State a College 
Library, Bridgewater, Mass 

Buck Library, Portland, Conn 

*Cary Memorial Library, Lexington, 


Mass 

Dana Hall School Library, Wellesley, 
ess 

East Hartford Public Library, 


Hartford, Conn 
Fairfield University Library, Fairfield, 
Conn 


Hubbard Memorial Library, Ludlow, 


Mass 
Kellogg-Hubbard Public Library, 
Montpelier, Vt 
Kent Memorial Library, Sufe!d, Conn 
lane Memorial Library, Hempton, 


N.H 

levi Heywood Memorial Library, 
Gardner, Mass 

Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Mass 


*Installation not yet complete. 


This vote of confidence is 
investigation when you 


libraries who now have 


Medford Public Library, East Branch, 
Medford, Mass 

Medford Public Library, South Branch, 
Medford, Mass 

Merriam Public Library, Auburn, Mass. 

Milton Public Library, Milton, Mass 

New Haver Jewi Center, New 
Haven, Conn 

Nichols Junior College Library, Dud- 
ley, Mass 

Pine Manor Junior College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass 

Richard Salter Storrs Library, Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Rogers High School, Newport, ®. |. 

Sage library, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass 

St. Bernard's High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn 

Stanislaus Novitiate ( Shadow- 

brook), Lenox, Mass. 

Salisbury Public Library, Salisbury, 
Mass 

*University of New Hampshire Li- 
brary, Durham, New Hampshire 

*University of Massachusetts Library, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Wellesley College Library, We! lesley, 
Mass 


worthy of your serious 
consider shelving. 


ESTED 


CORPORA T 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Y. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE... at its nest! 


ENGINEERED . . . for efficiency and performance 
= DESIGNED . . . for beauty and conformity 
CONSTRUCTED . . . for long life 

and durability 


60-TRAY CARD CATALOG CABINET 


Made > rdwooads nm any 
standard istom ppiied wit! 
flush base own) or tapered leg 
base. No dust ca ng insets at cornice 

Densi-wooD* vertical uprights provide 
greatest streng?? > ongeabie 


drawers align perfectly 


C.B.1. TABLE 


A unique method of storing and 
sing the Cumulative Book Index 


Bis are stored on sliding shelves 
to make reference extremely simple 
Shelves at top and back hold bien 
nial editions and other reference 
works Pictured is 6-volume size 


9-volume size is also available 


Write for Catalog of Furniture and Equipment 


To help you plon additions, revisions or brand new 
lbraries—our professional stoff will be pleased to 
submit suggested floor plans or special furniture 
ns. 
designs *TM Lundstrom Loborotories 


Herkimer, N.Y 
to 
Ss Det INDUSTRIES 88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


1888 So. Sepulvedo Bivd.. Los Angeles 25, Colifornia 
IN CANADA, BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canodo 
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OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARY AGENCY 
WIESBADEN - GERMANY 


Direct service 
on all German language 


books and periodicals 
* 


Orders and inquiries are invited on 


both new and out-of-print material 


Farmington Plan agent 


for West and East Germany 
* 


For economy, speed, and accuracy, 
you may rely upon your 


German agent 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


Designed for beauty 


... built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 


FREE on REQUEST 


brary System, Standard offers one of the 


most complete lines of institutional and 


library furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 


finest northern hard maple... mortise 


and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 


travs dovetailed cast bronze hardwai 


... three finishes. all hand-rubbed to a 


stain patina. And every item in our line : 


is guaranteed against warping, splitting 


or faulty workmanship for one year! 1959 GENERAL CATALOG 
\ complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 30 
jects inctoding 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our subjects in which you ore interested, 


latest catalog which describes the entire 


line in detail. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept. C.R. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


1/. MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
10 Columbus Circle + Mew York 19, 6. ¥. 3 /2 MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 
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UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
IN LIBRARIES OF UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA | 


University Microfilms has reproduced this val 
uable out-of-print reference by the Xerox-lithography process 
on regular book paper. The page size is slightly reduced but, 
as shown, completely readable. The original list comes in 4 
paper-bound volumes for $65.00, or bound in boards for 
$85.00. The order number is OP 465—specify binding. 


The out-ot-print first supplement is in 2 volumes—6! 2” 
x 10°—paperbound for $15.00, casebound—$20.00. Order 
number is OP 466—specify binding. 


InLP 


SPECIMEN—Shows type size 
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LANDSCAPE architect. Rochester, N.Y. vi-2) 
nol.S 1894-Ja 1895)? 
MBH 1-2 


LANDSCAPE architecture. Tokyo. See 
Your Microfilm NOSCAPE. | 
. LANDSCAPE architecture. (American society 
Can Be "Printed”’ landscape architects) Harrisburg, 
oston. 1.0 19104 
19-2 


An extra service of U-M is to 
reprint books from libraries’ own 
microfilm copies by the Xerox- 
lithography process. Write for 
samples of workmanship and 
prices. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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PREVIEW OF HAFNER 
BOOKS FOR 1959 


The Origin of Landflora. A Theory based upon the Facts of Alternation. Tus 
(London 1900) Reprint 1959 $ 10.00 


Bower, F. O 
Primitive Land Plants, also known as the Archegoniatae. Illus. (London 1935 
Reprint 1959 $ 10.00 


Hutton, James 
The Theory of the Earth. 2 vols. (Edinburgh 1795) Reprint 1959 $ 29.40 
Krogh, August 
Anatomy and Physiology of Capillaries. With a new introduction and preface by 
Dr. E. M. Landis, Harvard Med. School. (New Haven 1930) Reprint 1959 (A 
Nobel Prize Book ) $ S50 


Ramon vy Cajal, Santiago 
Degeneration and Regeneration of the Nervous System. Translated and edited by 
Raoul M. May, 2 vols. (Oxford 1928) Reprint 1959 $ 20.00 
Seward, A 
Plant Life Through the Ages. Including nine reconstructions of ancient land- 
scapes drawn for the author by Edward Vulliamy. Illustrated. 603 pages, cloth 
(2nd ed. 1933) Reprint 1959 $ 12.50 


RECENT HAFNER TITLES 


Brown, Charles Brockden 
Wieland, or The Transtormation. Ed. by F. L. Pattee. Paper, Reprint 1958 $ 1.95 


Cambridge Natural History. 10 vols. (Vols. 4. 7 & S now reads $140.00 
1. 7 and 8 separate volumes each $ 15.40 


Candolle, A de 
Origin of Cultivated Plants. (London IS86) Reprint 1959 S$ 5.00 


Dioscorides 
The Greek Herbal. Ilus. by a Byzantine A. D. 512: Englished by John Good 
ver A. D. 1655: Edited and first printed A. D. 1933, by Robert T. Gunther 
(Oxford 1934) Reprint 1959 $ 15.00 


Harshberger John 
Phytogeographic Survey of North America. (N.Y. 1911) Reprint 1959 $ 21.00 


Sandys, EF 


History of Classical Scholarship. ( From the 6th Century B. C. to the 19th Cent 
3. vols. (Vol. 1, 3rd ed. 1921, vol. 2-3 1908) Reprint 1958 $ 25.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


Founded in New York 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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